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TRANSPORTATION 


for the Midwest 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Serves the Great Midwest as a major Originating Carrier and operates 
also as an essential Bridge Line, moving transcontinental freight faster 
via Important Connecting Line Gateways. 

To insure ever-better service for Connecting Roads and for Midwest 
Shippers and Receivers of Freight, the M. & St. L. ten years ago under- 
took a far-reaching program for improvement of equipment, tracks and 
structures. 

The Statistical Record of Progress, at the close of 1946, shows that 
the M. & St. L. thus far has spent more than $25,000,000 on this modern- 
ization job. In the past five years alone, the M. & St. L. has added thirty-four 
New Diesel Locomotives, one of which is pictured above, and more than 

, two thousand New Freight Cars, to its rolling stock. System-wide im- 
provement of tracks has included complete rebuilding of the 500-mile 
main line, between Minneapolis and Peoria, with 100-pound rail, new 
ties and rock and gravel ballast. 


Te Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 


Fast, Dependable Freight Service in the Midwest 
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We believe there is nothing more im- 
portant to this country than. to 
lower the prices of the goods that 
people buy. 

The American people have in- 
sisted that the government with- 
draw from its attempts to control 
prices in peacetime. That places the 
responsibility where it belongs—in 
the hands of business and industry. 
Not all business can reduce prices 
now. Not all can reduce by the same 
amount. 


Our company has felt a duty to 
act as promptly as possible. In our 
case, the business outlook now 
makes it possible to move toward 
the goal of lower prices. The only 
way out of the vicious circle of 
higher and higher prices is to break 
through. 


We have taken this step not be- 
cause of present competitive condi- 
tions nor because of a drop in de- 
mand from customers. We have 
taken it because of our belief that 
ANY PRICE IS TOO HIGH IF IT 
CAN BE REDUCED. 


These reductions, which will save 
the users of our products approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 a year, will be- 





International Harvester 
announces *20,000,000 price reductions 





oO 
BA prices had not gone up as 
much or as fast as many others 


Here are Average Price Increases since 1941 


All Manufactured Products... 
(U. $. Government Reports) 63.7% 


Metals and Metal Products... 41.2% 
(U. S$. Government Reports) 


HH WUT WER os ececcccces 35% 
H Industrial Power Products. . 34% 
H Farm Machines........... 25% 











come effective before April 1, and 
will apply to a selected list of trac- 
tor, farm machine, motor truck, and 
industrial power products. Since we 
lose money on a few of our products, 
and barely break even on some 
others, these reductions will not ap- 
ply to our entire line. Reductions 
will be made individually on prod- 
ucts. Some will be cut more than 
others. Exact details will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible. 

Our ability to maintain this lower 
level of prices will depend in part on 
what happens to the prices and flow 
of materials that we buy from 


others. Because we believe price re- 
duction is vital, we are willing to 
assume the risks that are involved. 


These benefits to customers will 
depend, too, on uninterrupted pro- 
duction at reasonable wage levels. 
This is not a program that can be 
carried out if it is hampered by 
strikes or work stoppages. 


Our employes have had substan- 
tial increases in pay, and wage ques- 
tions are currently being discussed 
with many of the unions with which 
we deal. Stockholders have recently 
had an increase in dividend rate. 
Having considered the interests of 
these two groups, we are now making 
these price reductions for the benefit 
of the third group— our customers. 
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Business, to our way of thinking, 
has a social as well as an economic 
responsibility. This company has 
long followed the policy of operating 
in the interests of three groups—its 
customers, its employes and its 
stockholders. The duty of the man- 
agement is to see that equal justice 
is done as between the three groups. 


This price reduction program is 
another demonstration of our policy 
in action. ‘ 


O 
INTERNATIONAL ki HARVESTER 
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"THE PRICE OF SUCCESS ~ 


What is it that brings one man ‘success in life, and mediocrity or failure to his brother? 
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It can’t be mental capacity. There is not the difference in our mentalities that is indicated by 


the difference in performance. 


The answer is, some men succeed because they cheerfully pay the price of success while others, 
though they claim ambition and a desire to succeed, are unwilling to pay that price. 





THE PRICE OF SUCCESS IS— 


To use all your courage to force yourself to con- 
centrate on the problem in hand; to think of it 
deeply and constantly; to study it from all angles, 
and to plan ahead. 


To have a high and sustained determination to 
achieve what you plan to accomplish, not only 
when conditions are favorable to its accomplish- 
ment, but in spite of all adverse circumstances 
which may arise. 


To refuse to believe that there are any circum- 
stances sufficiently strong to defeat you in the 
accomplishment of your purpose. 


Hard? Of course. That’s why so many men never 
reach for success, yield instead to the siren call of 
the rut and remain on the beaten paths that are 
for beaten men. Nothing of note has ever been 
achieved without constant endeavor, some pain 
and ceaseless application of the lash of ambition. 


That’s the price of success. Every man should 
ask himself: Am I willing to endure the pain of this 
struggle for the rewards and the glory that go with 
achievement? Or shall I accept the uneasy and in- 
adequate contentment that comes with mediocrity? 
4 


If you are willing to pay the price of success, 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute can help you 
chart your course and supply the knowledge of 
business fundamentals that is necessary for well- 
rounded executive competence. 


Since 1909 more than 430,000 men have bene- 
fitted by the Institute’s Modern Business Course 
and Service, including many of the nation’s fore- 
most businessmen and industrialists. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’sstory is summed 
up in a 64-page booklet—“FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” A copy is offered, without cost, to 
anyone who is interested. Every business head and 
ambitious employee within his organization will 
want to read it. Simply send in the coupon below. 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 543, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Se we et ht CE 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 543, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


Australia, according to many observers 
today, is the new “land of opportunity.” 
Now on the threshold of an era of vast in- 
dustrial expansion, the country offers enor- 
mous promise to American capital, manu- 
facturers, small businesses and individuals 
imbued ‘with the pioneering spirit. 

An important article in our next issue 
will survey the potentialities of the “land 
down under,” its resources, its plans for the 
future, its prospects for profit-minded 
Americans. A. Wyn Williams, long a con- 
tributor to Forses, and an authority on the 
international scene, is the author. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDER 


Robert Boyd McColl, president of the 
American Locomotive Co., has spent his life 
in the railroad industry—and he is still 
pioneering, still focusing his energies on the 
future. 

Another high spot of our April 15 issue 
will be a behind-the-scenes appraisal of this 
determined Scot whose keen thinking, pun- 
gent speaking, and forceful nature make 
him one of America’s outstanding executives. 
Incidentally, we think you'll be interested 
in McColl’s remarks about the future of 
the Diesel engine, a project in which he is 
now very actively concerned. 

Watch for this story about the man who is 
now helping to introduce another technologi- 
cal revolution in railroad transportation. The 
author: Elmer M. Shankland, Associate Edi- 
tor of Forses. 


STRIKE DOCTORS 


“Whatever else may be said of some gov- 
ernment agencies,” says Lawrence Stessin, 
Forses Labor Editor, “one of them is per- 
forming a notable job.” 

It’s the U. S. Conciliation Service; an 
agency of great importance today, and one 
about which too many business men have 
too many foggy ideas. Next issue Stessin ap- 
praises the personnel, facilities and record 
of the Conciliation Service, answers a host 
of questions concerning its functions. 

His story will tell you just how the Serv- 
ice can help you with your labor problems, 
how to take full advantage of its facilities 
and personnel. 


SENIORITY LEGISLATION 


Unlike business organizations, the U. S. 
Senate and House of Representatives are 
dominated by Chairmen whose posts are 
gained almost exclusively on the basis of 
seniority. 

Does such a system help or hurt our 
method of government? 

Is it archaic? 

Or does it have definite advantages? 

These are questions of deep significance 
to every thoughtful American. N. J. Paul- 
son, Assistant General Counsel of the In- 
vestors League, will survey this whole subject 
of Seniority Rule in a forthcoming story, 
including the arguments for and against 
the rule as well as an analysis of the vari- 
ous substitutes proposed for it. Look for 
this timely and important story soon. 
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Who 

Are 
America’s 
20 
Foremost 
Business 
Leaders? 





NOMINATIONS EDITOR 


FORBES 


in celebrating this year its Thirtieth a ey wey! FORBES 
the 


desires to know the 50 men adjudged, by vote of 
over half-a-million responsible citizens, our 

foremost business leaders, the men who have contributed 
and are contributing most to the upbuilding of America. 


Thirty years ape the Founder of FORBES 
conducted a similar poll and published ‘Men Who 
Are Making America”, a volume presenting the life 
stories of the Fifty then chosen as the nation’s 
most outstanding men of affairs. 


it became a text book in many 

educational institutions, was eagerly bought by 
thousands of ambitious young Americans, 
public libraries, was widely distributed by 
corporation managements to junior executives. 


Here is the list of those then chosen as most effectively 
furthering the rise of America to world leadership: 


Archbold, John D. + Armour, J. Ogden * Baker, 
George F. + Bedford, A. C. + Bell, Alexander Graham 
Carnegie, Andrew * Davison, H. P. * Dollar, 

Robert * Douglas, W. Ll. «+ Duke, James B. 

Du Pont, T. Coleman + Eastman, George + Edison, 
Thomas A. « Farrell, James A. + Ford, Henry 
Forgan, James B. + Frick, Henry C. * Gary, Elbert H. 
Gaston, William A. + Goethals, Geo. W. 
Guggenheim, Daniel + Hammond, John Hays 
Heckscher, August * Hepburn, A. Barton « Insull, 
Samuel + Kahn, Otto H. + Keith, Minor C. * Kingsley, 
Darwin P. + McCormick, Cyrus H. * Morgan, J. P. 
Nichols, William H. + Patterson, John H. ¢ Perkins, 
George W. * Reynolds, George M. * Rockefeller, 
John D. + Rosenwald, Julius + Ryan, John D. « Schiff, 
Jacob H. + Schwab, Charles M. + Shedd, John G. 
Simmons, E. C. * Speyer, James * Stillman, James 
Vail, Theodore N. + Vanderbilt, Cornelius «+ Vanderlip, 
Frank A. * Warburg, Paul M. + Willys, John N, 
Wilson, Thomas E. «+ Woolworth, F. W. 


All but two of them — Henry Ford and 
Thomas E. Wilson, the packer — have passed on. 


Today's leaders mostly are of a different type. Fewer 
are “rugged individualists’’. More are heads of 
corporations very widely owned by hundreds of 
thousands of small investors. Enterprises which are ‘the 
lengthened shadow of one man” have declined in 
number as our economy has tremendously expanded. 


Which American business men — in industry, commerce, 
banking, public utilities, railroading, insurance, 

aircraft, merchandising, invention, etc. ... 

are achieving most oe the enhancement 

of our national wellbeing? 


Every reader of FORBES is invited to send us 
his nominations. 


We are also asking leading trade associations, 
Chambers of Commerce and newspaper and business 
magazine publishers, etc. to send nominations. 


The fifty chosen for this signal recognition will be 
announced and honored at a dinner in the 
Waldorf-Astoria on November 5th. 


Their careers will be chronicled in a new ‘Men Who Are 
Making America’ volume — not merely as a 

tribute to them but as an incentive to able younger 
executives and others to ‘go and do likewise” ... 


Send your choices to: 


Magayine of Business 





120 FIFTH AVENUE e@ NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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Prediction: Ressia will ultimately — 
Geogh with bed grece—cepitulate.” 


Cost of living will ease. 
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The striking fever has cooled. 
But some serious eruptions seem likely. 


Grain, other farm prices are riding fo 
a fall. ' 


Don’t count on 20% tax reduction. 
But some. 


Safe investment: Life insurance. 


If business didn’t estimate better than 
the Treasury—trouble! 


Truman’s self-confidence is rising. He 
doubtless will “choose to run.” 


Sep and stocks may rise together. 
Saving still is in order. 


Prophecy: Congress will pass labor 
legislation. 


Expect big boom in Summer travel, 
vacationing. 


More insurance money is heading for 
housing: 


Used car prices will skid more. 


Cultivating home vegetable gardens 
still is sensible. 


Exports will expand. 


International Nickel stock looks prom- 
ising. 


The Seniority Rule in Congress makes 


for senility. 
Production comes nearest to a cure-all. 


Building wages are too burdensome, 
building unions too dictatorial. 


Providing steady employment is indus- 
try's best safeguard. 


—B. C. F.: 
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BUSINESS .IN MOTION 
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At a meeting of the National Tool & 
Die Manufacturers’ Association an 
interesting discussion developed be- 
tween two groups, one representative 
of tool users, the other of tool pro- 
ducers. I feel it is worth mentioning 
here because of the conclusion that 
came from it. 


After a lengthy and frank discus- 
sion the consensus was that both pro- 
ducer and user of tools would be better 
off, would give and get greater satis- 
faction, if each took the other into 
complete confidence. 


parallel with the axis of extrusion. 
Obviously, unless a supplier knows 
the end use, he is unable to know 
whether he should just go on filling 
orders for, say round rod, or recom- 
mend the use of special shapes. When 
he has full information he frequently 
is able to point out that the part can 
be made from an extrusion with a con- 
siderable reduction in both machine 
work and scrap. The result of such 
close collaboration is increased pro- 
duction, or lower costs, or better per- 
formance, or all three. 





That means that the 
buyer should reveal 
what the tools are to 
be used for, and the 
maker should then be 
able to present quota- 
tions including engi- 
neering documentation 
of fitness for the work. 








Here at Revere noth- 
ing gives us greater 
pleasure than to sit 
down and discuss not 
merely an order, but 
the end use. In a great 
many cases we have 
been able to make fruit- 
ful suggestions when 








Such a plan protects both sides, and 
may at times produce unusual bene- 
fits, as every supplier knows who has 
had the privilege of working closely 
with customers. 


Numerous examples of this prin- 
ciple at work in the metal business 
will be found in the increasing use of 
extruded shapes. These come in long 
lengths with most of the design details 
already formed, the only limitation 
being that all such details must be 


our knowledge of our 
metals has been supplemented by 
definite and detailed information as to 
our customers’ actual needs. 


This is true not only of Revere, but 
of practically all suppliers in every 
industry. So I suggest that whether, 
you buy raw materials, or mill prod-' 
ucts, or finished or semi-finished parts, 
you give your sources of supply the’ 
opportunity to inform themselves 
fully on end uses. The results of such 
collaboration may be really surprising. 
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President 
REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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How one manufacturer 
lifted the “tron curtain” 
in has own business 


a 


ne 


PUBLIC NOT INFORMED 


Regarding your editorials, “Wanted: Diy 
tribution Engineers” and “A Job to Dg” 
[March 1]: 

Business itself is to blame for not 
the public more about its costs and eam. 
ings. Newspapers, when reporting busines 
earnings, do so in a way that leaves cop. 
sumers with the impression that, whatever 
they buy, they pay too much. 

Recently our trade press reported Inter. 
national Shoe Co.’s earnings of some five 
millions. I can just hear many readers gay 
to themselves, “No d--- wonder shoes cos 
me so much. See what the manufacturer js 
making.” Not enough emphasis is put on 
the fact that the International concern made 
50,000,000 pairs of shoes at about 10 cents 
per pair net profit, and that out of this 10 
cents people who have provided the capital 
expect to be paid for the hire of their 
money, just as the wage earner expects ip 
terest on his savings, bonds, etc. People 
take mortgage interest for granted, but over. 
look the fact that shareholders have to be 
paid for the use of their money. 

The oft-repeated cry is that the middle 
man gets too much gravy, yet the farmer 
will want a few bags of feed delivered to 
his farm by truck, or the woman on the 
fourth floor wants her supplier to bring up 
| promptly one quart of milk, not taking into 
account the cost of that service nor the 
fact that bottles have a way of being brok- 
en or used for some other purpose by the 
customer. When we want service, inspected 
: a goods, a good wage scale, styles, comfort, 

as : etc., we have to be willing to pay its cost. 
: In all the statistics that I read, I seldom 

A manufacturer of automotive Labor accounting costs were | see the breakdown cost of, say, textiles, or 
parts and castings wanted to lift cut in half during a period when wr ng paortcyriany 1 ae 
the iron curtain which separated the volume of work had doubled | ing of the raw material to the making and 


. . iling—S. H. , ide 
management from vitally needed and the personnel nearly tripled. — Kayenta 
facts about its own business. Other advantages include the 
Monthly reports on labor and _ elimination of monthly peak loads, a ie 


material cos , : ; Mr. Thomas Cox, in “Readers Say” for 
osts contained too few reduction of operations and greater Merch 15, should be meee fale then to 


cata ** 


facts...drifted in too late to be used accuracy in preparing payrolls. tempt to misinform readers with the line 
to b d that the Soviet Union has “forcibly annexed” 
O best a vantage. ; 
. . : , this and that since 1939... . 
McBee Keysort was installed with No business is too large, few | Without going to a reference work and 


almost i i , : quoting someone, I can say that the great 
t immediate improvement. businesses are too small to profit bath of shite lend thet Mr. Cox lists Sl 


Now the top management receives by ‘the installation of economical | forcibly taken away from the U.S.S.R. (not 

Russia) after 1918, and that these seizures 
com ‘ 

iplete monthly reports, a week McBee methods and products. | vere never sessquieed by them. Ana 
earlier than before... Daily and The case cited above is but one of | thermore, that they repeatedly told the be 

Ww : : ; . . : that they were still property of the U.S. 
eekly summaries, previously not thousands of instances in which | and that ‘hor woul te oesenteeed Se 
available, establish constant and Keysort has heightened efficiency, | ever possible. In 1940, when they moved 
. aie . back into Bessarabia, they told Romania # 
efficient cpeadination between the reduced operating costs, helped | much; and they told them that the interes 
organization's executive brain and management to manage better, | on usage of this territory for twenty es 
.° . ° was to be the province of Northern Buke 
administrative arms. McBee can help your business, OO. | vina. That part of Poland that he refers t 
was all east of the Curzon line which w# 
recognized by Britain and the U. S. # 


TH E M Cc BR E FE co M PA N y U.S.S.R.’s western border. 


ae To operate a witch hunt is one thing, ” 
LE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT distort history and malign a suffering all) 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cities is quite another.—THEopoge R. Manarftt, 
El Centro, Calif. 
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Imagination weighs the wind 


TO DESIGN BETTER CARS FOR YOU 
ear 


He’s “driving” into 


You’RE watching an important step 
in the designing of a car body at the 
laboratories of Chrysler Corporation. 
It directly affects performance, beauty 
of line, and even economy! 

An exact scale model of a body is 
suspended in a wind tunnel where 
our engineers can “drive” it through 
head-winds and cross-winds at many 
different speeds. 

Instruments attached to the model 
weigh the wind resistance of these 
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Creative Imagination working for you at Chrysler Corporation 


particular body lines, and blowing 
colored strings show how air flows 
around the car. (The model is hung 
upside down to secure an unobstructed 
flow of air over the top of the car.) 

With this information, the engineers 
know where a change of line will re- 
duce wind resistance still more, better- 
ing the car’s performance, making 
possible more miles per dollar of gas. 

These studies of automobile aero- 
dynamics lead to the advanced design 


of our cars—helping our engineers 
learn more about how body lines in- 
fluence efficiency, driving ease and 
gasoline mileage. 

This wind-tunnel testing is another 
example of how we apply constructive 
imagination to build better cars for 
you. You get the practical benefits of 
such creative imagination in all the 
new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars—the most advanced on 
the road today. 


Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Alrtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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How to 


win friends 





and 


increase 


Sales... 


LISTEN TO... the Theatre 
Guild on the Air, presented 
every Sunday evening by 
United States Steel. Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company, 
coast-to-coast network. Con- 
sult your newspaper for time 
and station. 










) If you fabricate steel into consumer products, we'd like to call 
your attention to the experience of numerous other manufac- 
turers who use steel in the making of consumer products—and 
who have identified the steel they use by putting the U-S-S 
Label on their finished products. 


These manufacturers have found that when products bear the 
U-S-S Label, they are usually more quickly recognized . . . more 
warmly received ... purchased with greater confidence by the 


consumer than products made of steel bearing unfamiliar labels, 
or no labels at all. 


There's really no mystery surrounding this consumer-accept- 
ance of goods bearing the U-S-S Label. For the label has been 
consistently advertised over the years in the nation’s most widely- 
read periodicals. It is featured each week in a full-hour coast to 
coast network radio show. 


Today the U-S-S Label is accepted by millions as a dependable 
guide to quality steel. 


Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire more infor- 
mation on the use of U-S-S Labels are invited to address inquiries 
to United States Steel, P. O. 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED “STATES STEEL 
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U. S. excursion into uncharted waters through new "stop Russia" foreign policy casts 
at least a temporary cloud over the domestic business outlook. Assembly lines will 
still hum to the tune of ringing cash registers, but otherwise rosy forecast for 2nd 
quarter business activity must be qualified with a big IF, depending on how much 
progress U. S. makes in fitting together a new international jigsaw. 








Congress is sorely troubled by all the implications: assuming Britain's 
role of policing the world will be a formidable task, dimensions still unmeasured. 
Eventual cost not only in dollars but in scarce materials needed at home can't even be 
*guesstimated." 


Short-range effect on U. S. economy will be chiefly psychological: $400 mil- 
lion is not peanuts, but it's still less than 10% of what Republicans expect to pare 
from Truman's budget. Not the initial cost but the upkeep is what worries Washington. 





\TOMIC ENERGY application to industry is closer than many business men believe. Scien- 
‘ists working under gov't sponsorship are confident that usable electricity will be 
produced by first pilot plant in about 18 months. Monsanto Chemical's experimental gen- 
erator at Oak Ridge, Tenn., is expected to be in operation in '48, with General Elec- 
tric not far behind. Top talent from other industrial firms are co-operating. 








For immediate future, practical use of nuclear energy will be limited to fuel. 
First atomic electricity job will probably be to light a section of Oak Ridge and 
run a few of its machines. Fuel potentialities alone are staggering: no longer would 
location of factories or industries depend on accessibility to coal or hydro power. 
Biggest present question mark: will politics hamstring industrial atomics? 





COMMERCE DEPT. FORECAST for rest of '47: 





1. No severe economic slump but mild recession and moderate decline in 
prices about midyear; profits can remain high despite price drop because of unusually 
high profit margins in many lines. 





2. Steepest price declines: shoes, cotton clothes, meat, fats and oils among 
consumer goods; paints and paint materials, drugs, lumber. 





3. Prices to hold steady: woolens and worsted goods, autos, furniture, house 
furnishings, iron and steel, industrial chemicals, paper and pulp, non-ferrous metals. 





TAX PROGRAM will be clarified this quarter. No tax cuts in '47 is still the official 
Administration line, but strategic silence of Treasury officials is likely to be broken 
before a tax bill gets by Congress. Faithful Democrats who want to avoid a showdown are 
planning to see these compromises from John Snyder & Co.: 








1. Besides reducing tax rate, allow higher personal exemptions--but not enough 
‘to remove any large share of the 50 million taxpayers from the rolls. (Continued on page 13) 
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AVIATION Recovery of some of the passenger traffic lost in the past few months is 
encouraging airline operators as they make progress in overcoming recent 
handicaps . .. . Charging that a "smothering blanket of competition" is being throw 
over them, domestic steamship lines continue their fight against the CAB's policy of 
refusing them permission to operate air service over their own trade routes, while at 
the same time granting such right to foreign ship lines... . Watch for a sharp reduc- 
tion in plane loading costs--cargo loading specialists are entering the field in ever- 


increasing numbers, are introducing many cost-reducing freight handling methods and 
techniques. 


OIL Tightest gasoline supply situation in 20 years. That's what some experts fore- 

cast. Meantime, the price of gasoline has soared to the highest level in two 
decades in the face of unprecedented demands coming pretty close to taxing existing re- 
finery capacity . .. . A sharp rise in crude oil output is also in the cards as a 
Steadily rising consumption of petroleum products appears likely for several years 
before any leveling off comes. 


RAILROADS Boost in freight car orders from 86,000 to 125,000 is about all that can 
be expected for the time being by car builders, despite badly needed 
replacements by the railroads. High cost of such equipment, insufficient earnings, 
will limit the amount of their purchases. For the roads need not only freight cars, 
but they must buy passenger cars, locomotives, overhaul equipment and undertake 
track improvement as well, all of which expense must come out of improved earnings. 


HOUSING Carry-over of half a million homes started, but not completed, last year, may 
well smear the materials supply picture. Their priority calls can result in 
shortages in many an item not heretofore anticipated . .. . Increased wage demands in 
some areas are forcing many builders to scale down scheduled projects to the point 
where they are moribund... . One bright spot: Lumber users can look forward to 4 
solution of their price and quality difficulties around mid-year, according to some 
authorities. Decreased buying pressure, increased lumber stocks, more normal dis- 
tribution, will do the trick . . . . Considered opinion is that present interest rates 
on home mortgages will hold throughout the year. Any further lowering could easily 
restrict the amount of money which would be made available. 
APPLIANCES Storm signals are being raised in the electrical appliance industry. One 
outspoken merchandiser, pointing out that average prices are double the 
pre-war level, says that the industry faces disaster unless it inaugurates price 
cuts, begins intensive selling. With reports indicating ever-soaring production, he's 
afraid of a buyer's strike as appliance men price their products out of the market. 





AUTOMOTIVE Motor manufacturers are bedeviled by many things these days: They're 
Still on a hand-to-mouth supply basis in many materials, are having 
trouble keeping costs down. Price hikes have even been mentioned, despite the fact that 
many producers are worrying over loss of markets at present price levels. The shadow 
of further wage increases also hovers over the industry... . Under existing cir- 
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“qumstance some observers feel that post- 


war production goals probably won't be 
reached by many outfits until some time in 
1948 . - - Reaping the harvest: Motor 
carriers are benefiting from the box-car 
squeeze. Shippers are turning to truck- 
ing companies to move the freight the rail- 
roads can't. 


Abnormal conditions in the do- 
mestic copper industry are ex- 
pected to prevail for some time. The 
international supply situation is just as 
pad. Worsening shortage of the red metal 
carries implication of drastic ourtail- 
ment in many durable goods lines... . 
Tin supply, also, is proving to be an 
international bottleneck, with Far- 
Eastern producers failing to come up to 
production expectations ... . Even 
aluminum, which has been carrying the ball 
in a substitute role, is not expected to 

be in sufficient supply to meet heavy 
demands=-too many production blocks 

» « « e Outlook for lead is a little more en- 
couraging--this metal might even prove 
to be more plentiful than earlier dire 
predictions foresaw. Higher prices are 
acting aS a spur to greater output. 


METALS 


STEEL Rising materials costs, uncon- 
trolled scrap prices, are plagu- 
ing steel men as they strive to meet 
unprecedented demands. Consumers con- 
tinue to pester them for a larger share 
of output, particularly the automotive 
and freight car builders ... . Further 
intensification of current tight steel 
supply is ahead. In attempting to satisfy 
all comers, the steelmakers are planning 
record expenditures this year--almost 
half a billion dollars-- for new equip- 
ment, additional facilities. 

EXPORT A four billion dollar market en- 
dangered? That's the opinion 
of some observers regarding our Latin- 
American trade prospects. One survey re=- 
veals that urgent need for machinery, 
construction materials, hardware, elec- 
trical equipment, etc., offers a rela- 
tively untapped market to American manu- 
facturers. Brazil alone accounted for 
over 50% of such inquiries. Fly in the 
dintment--our own shortages of similar 
articles. However, one trade adviser 
warns that unless manufacturers earmark 
Some of their production for this market, 
other nations will beat us to the punch. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 11) 
2. Spread tax relief beyond personal 
taxes by granting minor cuts in excise, 
corporate and inheritance taxes. 





FOREIGN TRADE this year should total about 
$16.2 billion--up $900 million from '46. 
Higher figure reflects greater avail- 
ability of dollars and credit for foreign- 
ers to buy in U. S. market. Commerce Dept. 
breakdown of estimate: $12 billion in 
recorded exports; $3.2 billion in pay- 
ments on American loans and investments, 
plus payment for such services as trans- 
portation; $1 billion from foreign sales 
of war surplus and occupation supplies. 














Import trade to U. S. should total 
about $9 billion, including goods valued at 
$6.7 billion and service of $2.3 billion. 
Difference between export and import fig- 
ures will be financed through relief con- 
tributions, war damage payments, loans, 
and sale of foreign assets. 





ANTI-MONOPOLY activity is starting again. 
Federal Trade Commission decries growth of 
"private super-gov't in industry." Bill 
by Rep. Kefauver to give FIC the new powers 
it seeks got nowhere last year but will 
get another hearing soon. Legislation 
would forbid purchase of another company's 
assets if result would "tend to promote 
monopoly." 











FTC statistics to buttress its claims: 
1,800 firms have been swallowed up by pur- 
chase or merger Since 1940. ... 18 of 
nation's largest corporations (assets 
over $50 million) have acquired 242 smaller 
concerns, an average of l3each. ... 
Example: "giants" of steel industry now 
produce 87% of steel drums, against 10% 
before the war; independent producers 
reduced from 26 to 10. 








REPUBLICAN LEADERS in Congress take refuge 
from complaints of delayed fulfilment of 
campaign promises by citing their 3 major 
pledges: to cut gov't spending, reduce 
taxes, and pass remedial labor legislation. 
All are well on their way to the statute 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


LONDON 


This is your first opportunity in seven years 
to see your old suppliers in Britain and to meet 


new ones. 


Overseas Buyers are invited to Britain for the 
1947 British Industries Fair. It will enable them 
to establish personal contact with the makers of 
the immense range of United Kingdom goods 
displayed in the London (Lighter Industries) and 
Birmingham Shute & Engineering) Sections 
of the Fair. The careful grouping of exhibits 
Will assist buyers to compare the products of 


BRITAIN PRODUCES THE GOODS 


& BIRMINGHAM, MAY 


516, 1947 


competing firms with a minimum of time, trouble 
and expense. Special arrangements to suit in- 
dividual markets can be discussed and terms 
and conditions of business settled direct with 
the manufacturer, since only the actual producer 
or the sole selling agent may exhibit. 


% For full details of the 1947 Fair apply to the 
nearest British Commercial Diplomatic Officer or 
Consular Officer, or the British Trade Commissioner in 


your area, 
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Hold Annual Meetings For Workers 


Companies hold annual meetings for stockholders. The 
time has come when they should hold annual meetings for 
employees. Such meetings should be called following pub- 
lication of annual reports. The head of the enterprise 
should preside. Either he or an associate should explain 
lucidly what the report contains: the volume of gross 
sales, the total wages paid, the amount handed over in 
taxes, the cost of raw materials, the expenditures made to 
effect sales, the net profit and exactly how it was allocated. 

Such meetings should be held on company time. All 
employees invited. Questions should be solicited, com- 
ments by workers invited. 

This is one feasible step towards furthering the eco- 
nomic knowledge and understanding of wage-earners. 
Such enlightenment is most essential. It could and doubt- 
less would tend to bring about better relations between 
men and management. This would enable the employed 
classes to analyze proposed economic legislation more in- 
telligently. Conducted in the right spirit, with readiness 
to answer all questions freely and fully, these annual meet- 
ings of employees would demonstrate that managements 
had nothing to conceal, that they were anxious to bring 
their work people closer into the whole picture, welcome 
their questions, expressions, views. 

The cost would be infinitesimal compared with the at- 
tainable beneficial results. 

* 
Heavyweight thinking is essential to 
becoming a heavyweight. 
* 


Guaranteed Annual Wage Looms 


Just as I became firmly convinced thirty years ago that 
High Finance and Big Business were riding for a fall; 
just as I felt compelled to write almost twenty years ago 
that “unless industry puts itself in a position to take care 
of its own, the politicians will act—and probably act with- 
out regard to sound economics;” and just as I have been 
convinced during recent years that labor leaders have be- 
come impossibly dictatorial and were courting regulatory 
legislation, so I am equally convinced today that one of 
the most important problems industry will have to wrestle 
with hereafter is the spreading demand for a guaranteed 
annual wage. This is inevitable. 

Yes, admittedly, no solution feasible for nationwide 
application has yet been devised. Admittedly, mountainous 
difficulties will have to be overcome. 

Admittedly, also, it is for industry itself rather than for 
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the Federal Government to evolve satisfactory plans. Gov- 
ernmental compulsion, instead of effecting a workable cure, 
almost certainly would create catastrophe. 

Workers, their wives, their families must eat 365 days, 
52 weeks a year. They must not, in conscience, be forced 
to starve. Every employer should frankly recognize and 
face this inexorable fact. 

Therefore, those responsible for conducting our econo- 
my, especially large employers, should address themselves 
most earnestly to exploring this whole infinitely vital prob- 
lem, with a view to developing the most feasible solution 
possible. Directors and top executives alike should awaken 
to the responsibility which will most certainly confront 
them. Too long have they concentrated too exclusively on 
research into improving such strictly materialistic things 
as machinery, invention, production, marketing. They 
must, for the sake of everybody in the nation, for the sake 
of preserving our free enterprise system, turn their atten- 
tion most earnestly, enthusiastically, determinedly to hu- 
man problems, to men as well as materials, to satisfying 
workers as well as consumers, to creating an economy 
which will function acceptably to the majority of the peo- 
ple, including our working classes. 

Again, it can be declared unequivocally that unless in- 
dustry leads intelligently and aggressively in solving this 
problem, “the politicians will act—and probably without 
regard to sound economics.” 

Industry, awaken! 


Bureaucrats Butt Into Management 


The Democratic-controlled Congress nine years ago re- 
pealed the Undistributed Profits Tax; but Revenue De- 
partment bureaucrats, under our Republican-controlled 
Congress, have issued a decree which, if upheld, would 
practically resuscitate the obnoxious, abrogated law. These 
bureaucrats aspire to dictate to managements just what 
percentage of earnings can be plowed back into a business. - 
Unless 70% of profits are paid in dividends, explanations 
satisfactory to the bureaucrats must be furnished, in de- 
tail. These bureaucratic theorists manifestly fancy that 
they are better judges of how an enterprise should be run 
than are those responsible for running it. 

Congress should squelch this species of butting into 
management. 

Washington expresses very earnest desire to facilitate 
the upbuilding of small businesses. To forbid utilizing 
more than 30% of net profits to achieve growth would 
impose a fatal obstacle against a little concern becoming 
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& big concern. What would have happened, for example, 
to Henry Ford if bureaucrats had wielded the power these 
Treasury employees are anxious to exercise today? 

The ghastly swollen myriads of bureaucratic tax eaters 
haven’t exhibited such superb ability, brains, administra- 
tive capacity that thoughtful citizens should plump to 
expand their powers still farther along New Deal paths. 
Didn’t the majority of Americans vote to end that last 
November? 

* 
Waste time and you'll become a wastrel. 
* 


Soft Words Butter No Parsnips 


Neither Congress nor the public should be deluded by 
the temporary blandishments of union leaders into forget- 
ting that soft words butter no parsnips. Their past deeds 
speak louder than their present words. Their subtle ob- 
jective is to create the belief that they have undergone a 
change of heart, that they have ceased to be belligerent 
and have become conciliatory; that, therefore, there is no 
need to enact legislation inposing upon them equal treat- 
ment with employers. Only a fool would allow the new 
tactics of unioneers to pull the wool over his eyes. There 
never should have been one law for industry, and another 
law for labor. Americanism embodies equal rights for all. 

Although labor leaders don’t realize it, it will be in the 
best interest of labor, as well as of the nation, that exist- 
ing inequities and abuses be abolished. So monopolistic 
have many unions become that they have been able to 
dictate arbitrarily not only to industry but to the Govern- 
ment. For more than a dozen years they were so coddled 
and catered to by high-up New Dealers, bent upon curry- 
ing their favor and their votes, that they completely lost 
their mental balance, completely lost all sense of their 
rightful place in the economic (and political) scheme 
of things. Now that the people have voted the New Deal 
out, the legislators voted in should resolutely usher in a 
different order. 

“The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be. The 
Devil was well, the Devil a monk was he.” The feigned 
change of heart by labor leaders, now that they are threat- 
ened with being deprived of their unconscionable special 
privileges, should not blind any intelligent legislator or 
citizen. 


7 
A long face prevents long progress. 
. * 


U. $.-Russian Showdown Inevitable 


A showdown between the United States and Russia was 
inevitable sooner or later. Our Government’s ultimatum, 
doubtless the combined product of President Truman and 
Secretary Marshall, although fraught with consequences 
incalculable, is timely, sound. My conviction always has 
been, still is, that Russia would go to the very limit in 
thwarting America’s international principles and policies, 
but that she would stop short of precipitating war, at least 
so long as we exclusively possessed atomic bombs. 


¢ 












Congress does well to discuss every angle of our bo 
stand, to ponder all its possible consequences. No more 
epochal step has been taken by this country since Pregj. 
dent Roosevelt announced and enacted lend-lease. That 
contributed to defeat of the Axis. My belief is that Pregj. 
dent Truman’s clear-cut declaration will contribute to 
staying Russia’s intransigent attempt to subjugate the 
greater part of the world, to enthroning Communism ay 
the most powerful force in the world. 
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How Long Should One Desire To Live? 


“My work is finished” wrote George Eastman (77), the 
Kodak King; then blew his brains out. Not a few elderly 
men, after making their mark in the world during a 
strenuous life, become depressed, when no longer able to 
work actively, by the thought that they have outlived their 
usefulness, have become barnacles. This reasoning is un- 
derstandable; but for men who have contributed some. 
thing constructive, and who have goodwill in their hearts, 
it is all wrong. 

Because a man no longer is able to retain his business 
office, no longer is able to attend to his former daily duties, 
it doesn’t necessarily mean that he must become a liability. 
Men who have achieved success invariably possess better- 
than-ordinary abilities. After release from their daily 
grind, they can find various outlets for helpful service to 
their fellowmen, even if only by radiating cheerfulness, 
friendliness, sympathy. 

The good Lord has so ordered things that each stage of 
life normally brings its own compensations, its own pos- 
sible means of deriving happiness. The unselfish soul need 
never feel miserable, need never cease to find joy in striv- 
ing to cheer others. 

A letter from one man who succeeded in building up 
one of America’s most gigantic enterprises reveals that, at 
77, he has so moulded his affairs, so shaped his life, that 
he is enjoying genuine contentment. Years ago he di- 
vested himself of all but a modest share of his fortune, 
dedicated it to a Foundation “and made a commitment that 
all the remainder of my funds should go to the same 
cause upon my final exit from this mundane sphere.” 

He consecrated his large means mainly to the young 
men and women in his organization, to encourage them 
to improve their education, to cultivate their abilities to 
the fullest, to enhance their capability to win success. He 
hopes thus to encourage and improve “the young people 
who are coming along to run private enterprise after we 
older fellows are out of the way.” 

In contrast, I can never forget how relieved the family 
of a nationally-known figure was when he died. He was 
an overbearing, dictatorial, conceited, self-centered tyrant, 
crabbed, unlovable, unloved. His passing brought, not sor- 
row, but rejoicing. 

Every right-minded human being should desire to live 
as long as goodwill towards men animates his heart. 



















* 
Self-seeking stultifies. 
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best guides to a good diet. Neither is cost, B EJ for 





can mean better health! 





But remember, appetite and taste are not always the 





some families that spend a lot on food are not as well 


nourished as those who spend less—but choose more 


) eee | + and enjoy a well-balanced diet. 
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Today, medical science & Var is realizing more and 


more that food can be helpful in fighting certain physi- 


cal conditions, such as diabetes, high blood pressure, and 
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overweight. However, the main function of your. 
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food is to help you keep physically fit. Eating the right 
amount of the right foods every day can mean 2% 


health and a happier life for you! 





essential food elements in the proper 
amounts. 


and be sure your diet includes all of the "a 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 








When and how you eat are nearly as 
important as what you eat. Have your 


Dai i : 
aily needs in nearly every normal meals at regular times. Eat them slowly 


diet include milk or cheese, meat, fish or 
poultry, vegetables, fruits, cereals or 
breads, fats, and sweets. You should also 
drink 4 to 8 glasses of water a day. 

How much of each food you should 
eat for a well-balanced diet depends on 
your age, your physical condition, and 
the kind of work you do. Ask your doctor 
about your own health requirements, 


and enjoy them—for a happy, peaceful 
atmosphere is helpful to good digestion 
and good health. 


To help guide your choice of foods for 
a healthy diet, and to help you get the 
most good from the food you buy, send 
for your free copy of Metropolitan’s 
booklet, 47-I, “Three Meals A Day.” 


TO VETERANS —IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE — KEEP IT! 
APRIL 1, 1947 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 Maptson Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 4 








TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about proper 
diet. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 
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PERSONALITIES 






Tomorrows Leaders 


Ernest R. Breech 


ALLING an industrial fireball 
C “the boy from the Ozarks” 

sounds like a bit of corn 
squeezed in solely for color. But 
when you see the man in action! 

Ernest Robert Breech, who is pro- 
viding the punch behind young Henry 
Ford II’s drive for leadership of the 
auto industry, retains at 50 the charac- 
teristics that make boys the hope and 
terror of the world. 

Oddly enough, while the elder Henry 
Ford would find many things different 
in the enterprise he founded on the 
banks of the Rouge River in Dear- 
born, Breech is a natural in the “old 
man’s” book. If you remember the 
time many years ago when puckish 
Mickey Rooney of the movies visited 
Ford, you need stretch your imagina- 
tion only a little to hear the auto’s 
patriarch say to Breech, instead of 
Rooney: 

“Don’t ever let them change you, 
son.” 

Essentially, the world hasn’t changed 
the boy from the Ozarks much. He 
still has insatiable boyish curiosity and 
enthusiasm. His small,‘ wiry body 
moves with radiant energy, his brain 
is eager, fresh. 

Unlike many top-flight executives, 
Breech has retained close and friend- 
ly touch with people in all walks of 


was president of North 
American _ Aviation, 
which operated TWA, 
Eastern and Western 
Airlines. Breech de- 
cided that the future 
lay in the manufac- 
turing end. 

“But there just 
isn’t any room in the 
manufacturing end,” 
his associates told 
him emphatically. 

“We'll make some 
room,” replied 
Breech, as spokesman 
for the company 
which was to become 
one of the biggest manufacturers in 
the business and was to drop airlines 
entirely. 

Breech may be boyish, but he knows 
where he is going and always has his 
eye on the ball. He got into the auto 
manufacturing business by chance—at 
one time he thought he’d never leave 
aviation. Despite all the present per- 
plexing problems, he believes the auto 
industry will progress steadily, year- 
in, year-out. 

In a sense it was the problems of 
the auto industry that brought Breech 
into it. They presented a challenge he 
couldn’t resist. While things come 





Keen-brained and aggressive, chock full of energy, as Ford's 


executive vice-president “Ernie” Breech is now gearing his 


‘ company for leadership in the low-priced car field 





life. He talks as easily with a railroad 
porter, or Joe at the bench, as he does 
with industrial and governmental lead- 
ers. But it is a sorry business rival 
who lets himself be disarmed by the 
Breech charm. Under the smiling sur- 
face lies one of the most capable and 
fearless minds in industry. 

There was that time when Breech 


Bos Finvay, an Associate Editor of Auto- 
motive News, is a frequent contributor to 
Forses. 





easily for him, he just can’t take it 
easy. 

For instance, when 23 he decided 
things were going too easily after three 
years of general accounting. So he 
grasped an offer of a job to install a 
factory cost-accounting system in: a 
plant although he had had no experi- 
ence in that field. The night before 
he was to undertake the job, he bought 
J. Lee Nicholson’s book on factory 
cost accounting, read it ‘through that 






By BOB FINLAY 





night and displayed such a mastery 
of the subject the next morning that 
the factory operator fired a group of 
efficiency experts he had hired and let 
Breech shoulder the job. 

In like manner, in the course of 
trying to sell some of Bendix Avis- 
tion’s products to young Henry Ford, 
Breech couldn’t resist Ford’s offer of 
the position of executive vice-presi- 
dent after Ford had set forth the 
problems, challenge and opportunity. 

While the task of getting an even 
flow of material to the auto assembly 
lines is the most immediate and a» 
noying at the moment, Breech con 
siders it only temporary. 

What he is worried about is th 
problem of imbalance in the national 
economy. Already, he believes, there 
are millions of American families, who 
heretofore considered an automobile 
a part of their daily lives, but who 
cannot at present prices see how they 
can afford a new car. 

And what goes for autos goes fot 
nearly all consumer durable goods, for 
recent polls have shown that autos 
stand first in the desires of most peo 
ple. 

There is only one answer, Breech 
believes. 

“The job now,” he says earnestly, 
“is to hold the price line, and then 
bring it down. We must do that, # 
risk the loss of a large part of ow 
market.” 
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"Garly this year Ford astounded the 
country by announcing price cuts when 


other companies were announcing in- 


creases. 
While Breech is confident that the 
industry will be able to bring the 
of autos down still more, he 
ints out that there is no revolution- 
ary, automatic way to do it. The in- 
dustry has to live in the world of 1947 
dollars. It can continue its policy of 
ually giving more and more value 
for the dollar, but it can’t sell a car 
for 1939 prices when it is confronted 
with 1947 costs. 


AIMS TO CUT PRICES 

Breech believes prices can be re- 
duced gradually: 

1. Through high production, once 
the flow of materials becomes smooth 
and fast. 

2. Through working closely with 
employees, trying to inspire them and 
to raise their efficiency. 

3. Through greater investment per 
employee, more and better machinery, 
better tooling and better methods. 

4, Through more money for design 
and engineering research, since cost 
reductions must in large part start 
from cars so designed that they can 
be produced for less. 

That is Ford’s goal, a goal it is try- 
ing to get labor to share in order to 
obtain a greater team effort. 

As a business leader attempting to 
inspire workers, Breech speaks as a 
man who learned to work with his 
hands in his Dad’s blacksmith shop in 
Lebanon, Mo. 

Breech considers his father one of 
the most skilled craftsmen in his 
trade, but he says his father always 
regretted he did not have more educa- 
tion to go with his skill. 

“So,” Breech says, “Dad told my 
brother and me to get out of the black- 
smith business, but to stay with ma- 
chinery, learn all there is to know 
about it and how to use it.” 





_ Breech's goal: To force costs down 
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Today, at his home in Birmingham, 
Mich., where he attends the Episcopal 
Church regularly, Breech still likes to 
work with his hands and with ma- 
chinery—even for recreation. He uses 
a Ford tractor for gardening and 
landscaping, and is an expert in the 
use of a restaurant-size charcoal broil- 
er in the recreation room of his home. 

But Breech was destined to take the 
long way around in his work with 
machinery. In high school, he won a 
medal for oratory, and he decided he’d 
make a good lawyer. With that in 
mind, during his college years at 


Drury College in Springfield, Mo., he. 


took a civil service examination for a 
job in the patent office in Washington, 
where he intended to clerk in the day- 
time and study law on the side. But 
the days passed, and grew into weeks 
and months. Finally, the restless 
Breech could wait no longer. He left 
Drury in his junior year, and arrived 
in Chicago with $8, a $15-a-week job 
at Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and the 
big’ hunger. 


FAVORS MEN WITH AMBITION 


He retains to this day a profound 
respect for those who want to improve 
their condition. Breech himself left 
a $133,000-a-year job to come to Ford 
at a reputed $200,000 a year. He be- 
lieves that ambition is a powerful stim- 
ulant to progress, and is reluctant to 
hire men who have so much worldly 
goods that they do not hunger for 
something. 

Breech, 20 then, applied to account- 
ing his tremendous appetite for knowl- 
edge and capacity to absorb it. Soon 
he sent for the girl he had left be- 
hind in the Ozarks, and he and Thelma 
Rowden were married on Nov. 11, 
1917, although he was still a long 
way from being well off. He split his 
fortune with the minister, and the 
young couple started their married life 
with $5. (His two sons, Ernest Robert 
and William Howard, are starting their 
own family lives on what they can 
earn.) 

It was just after his marriage that 
Breech had his last chance at that law 
career. The long-delayed letter from 
civil service arrived, saying that he 
had passed with such high marks that 
he rated a $135-a-month classification, 
a powerful sum in those days. But 
by then Breech had taken an interest 
in accounting and business administra- 
tion, and was beginning to see possi- 
bilities. He stayed in Chicago. 





Breech’s unusual vitality and ca- 
pacity was much in evidence in the 
early 1920s. After work he attended 
the Walton School of Commerce and 
did committee work for the Illinois 
Manufacturers Cost Assn. At 24 he 
passed his Certified Public Account- 
ant’s examinations at the University 
of Illinois with a score that got him 
the gold medal for the highest honors 
for the year. 

After a period spent installing cost- 
accounting systems in furniture com- 
panies, the treasurer of the Yellow 
Cab Manufacturing Co. happened to 
hear Breech address the Illinois Man- 
ufacturer’s Assn. on how to establish 
machine hour rates. Breech was hired 
on the spot as comptroller. 

Shortly thereafter he made a deep 
impression on General Motors execu- 
tives. Having taken over Yellow Cab, 
GM sent a financial expert to install 
the corporation’s accounting system 
and financial control methods, only to 
find that Breech had already done the 
job. 

But it was in aviation that Breech 
gained his reputation as a fireball. In 
1930, when he was General Assistant 
Treasurer of GM, he was asked to 
pinch hit for one of the directors of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, then 
a GM subsidiary. Breech took to avia- 
tion with all his voracious appetite 
for knowledge. He learned all he 
could from books, from talks with ex- 
perts and from his own observation. 
He rode the airlines on special flights 
and aircraft carriers on maneuvers off 


the Atlantic Coast. 


SHOWED THE SKEPTICS 
A little later, in 1933, he became | 


president of North American Aviation 
and held that post until 1935, when 
he became chairman of the board, 
where he remained until February, 
1942, when he was named president of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Bendix was put together in 1929, 
with much skepticism from industrial 
authorities who couldn’t see how a 
single company could make parts for 
both the auto and aviation industries, 

Of Breech’s job at Bendix, the fig- 
ures tell the amazing story. In 1938 
Bendix was doing a business of 
$31,000,000 a year. In the fiscal year 
ended September, 1943, Breech had 
run the total sales up to just under a 
billion dollars a year. 

With his broad knowledge and likes, 


{Continued on page 35) 
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My LABOR RELATIONS 


Junior Executive— 
Forgotten Man? 








By LAWRENCE STESSIN 





“— to build and maintain a 
‘well-grounded, efficient and 
able statf of junior executives 





HE idea that labor relations con- 
pa itself first, last and always 

with rank-and-file workers is 
deep-rooted in the minds of too many 
employers. Evidence of this one-track 
tenet is the chagrin, surprise and head- 
scratching that took place a few years 
back when supervisors began to heark- 
en to the organizer’s siren song: “Join 
our union.” 

Another group for which manage- 
ment has developed the familiar blind- 
spot is the junior executive—the as- 
sistant office manager, assistant plant 
superintendent, assistant controller and 
the like. Not that this echelon is in 
any danger of being organized—far 
from it. No union has yet taken on 
any such mighty and dubious chore. 
But it is hindsight of the first water to 
automatically ‘assume that your 
“junior” automatically thinks and acts 
flike members of real top management. 


MUCH UNDERLYING DISCONTENT 


In many respects, the JE has the 
ame kind of “beefs” as the foreman. 
He is not “let in” on company goings 
on. His duties are ill defined. He oft- 
en feels that hig chances for advance- 
ment are strictly a matter of fate, de- 
pending on the resignation or death of 
‘his superiors. And salaries are not al- 
ways in keeping with the title and 
duties of his position. 

The answer, of course, is to develop 
a full-fledged program of executive de- 
-velopment. Many organizations are do- 
‘ing just that. A good way to begin is 
‘to provide a medium for talking things 
over with your junior executives—not 


‘Lawrence Sressin is Labor Editor of 
¥Fonzes. 





occasionally, but periodically, so that 
you can ferret out the strong and weak 
points of the individual. 

In the adjoining columns is a 
“Merit Rating Form” for junior exec- 
utives. It provides standards by which 
junior executives should be judged. 
The general practice is to fill out this 
form twice a year—and then call in 
the JE and discuss his progress or lack 
of it. You'll be surprised how, during 
this “let your hair down” session, he'll 
reveal irritations and grievances which 





have been bottled up because there was 
no formal procedure for discussing 
such matters. 

This should only be the beginning. 
Once you have launched your progress 
rating procedures, you will, through 
these interviews, receive plenty of in- 
formation as to where and how your 
organizational set-up can be strength- 
ened. You can then take proper steps 
to plug the loopholes—fill the gaps in 
order to round out a well-balanced, 
fully integrated management team. 




















Merit Rating For Junior Executives 

SN GE SI Bsc ceo ccccvescvccess Excellent Good Fair Poor 

EB) AppOaTERes ..cccccccccccccccccsocs 22 33 gy 

BP PE noctcccccdaccescces (te .f3 

3) Contact Personality...............- = eee Bes ee 

4) Interest in Job...........cecceeeees > eo Bee oe Se 

5) Dealings with Junior Executives...... Se Ay 

6) Dealings with Superiors............ oe. 2 ee 

7) Knowledge of Job.............++++- i oe Ge ae 

8) Planning and Initiative............. co Sy a 

QD) Ongamising ....ccccccccccccccccces «he « a 2 ae 

10) Department Performance............ OO -:2 

11) Quality of Work...............+.- SS Oo a: 

12) Amount of Work.............0000. ce  <) oe eo 

13) Chances for Advancement........... a Te 

I, hc chess ee utctccopescnsapeaneséencees 

Note: Point scoring is not recommended because ..........+: 
of the intangible nature of the junior execu- Rating 
tive’s work. 
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By NORMAN KLEIN 


ORROWING a page from the 
B world of sports, Midwest exec- 

utives have hit upon an excit- 
ing and practical idea to combat cur- 
rent restlessness, production difficul- 
ties and disturbed morale in towns 
where their factories are located. 

Highly successful in eight Middle 
West factory towns, the plan has re- 
sulted in notably heightened enthusi- 
asm among plant workers and their 
families, new town pride and _all- 
around friendliness, and a sharp cut 
in juvenile delinquency. 

The secret: baseball—with sex ap- 
peal, in the form of a sensational new 
All-American Girls Baseball League 
(the “Belles,” “Peaches,” “Daisies,” 
etc.), locally organized, owned and 
run on a non-profit basis, with turn- 
stile surplus going to local recreational 
work, 

No gawky amateur softball, it’s real 
professional baseball, played at ter- 
tific speed by 144 pretty girls, many 
of them high school or college gradu- 
ates, in city-owned parks in Kenosha 
and Racine, Wis., South Bend and 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Grand Rapids and 


PLOYEE RELATIONS 


Baseball—Business Booster 


tinctly feminine 
attire in public, 
neither smoke 
nor drink. 
They play in 
costumes with 
skirts flaring 
six inches above 
bare knees. 
And each team 
has a_chaper- 
one who super- 
vises diets, in- 
juries, even 
male “dates.” 

As a result, 
half the wildly 
rooting crowds 
at the nightcap games are rabid fans: 
clergymen, the bosses and the work- 
ers from factories, editors of local 
papers, grandmothers, the Country 
Club set, teachers and pupils, family 
groups. 

Turnstiles tell the story. In 1943, 
with four clubs, attendance was 
176,000. In 1944, with six teams, 
259,000; 1945, 445,064. With eight 


teams last Summer, Max Carey, league 





Sponsored by business leaders, professional girls’ baseball 
leams are making a hit in the industrial Midwest. Score 
to date: improved worker morale, better public relations 





Muskegon, Mich., and Peoria and 
Rockford, Til. 
Local business men say this new 


| gil-game has fired town spirit like 


nothing else they’ve ever seen! It’s a 
goodwill technique that works because 
it's localized, with no outside “pro- 
moter” profits, no rowdyism, but lots 
of glamour. 

The girls are picked for skill, char- 
acter, good looks. They go to charm 
school, get beauty kits, must wear dis- 





Norman Kemn, novelist and ex-reporter, 
has specialized for a decade in public rela- 

writing for leading U. S$. industrial 
Managements. 
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head and former Pittsburgh Pirate 
star, reported that total paid attend- 
ance soared to 754,919. And he ex- 


pects a “million gate” this year. 


Typical of the industrial leaders 
master-minding this midlands experi- 
ment in public relations is William R. 
Wadewitz, vice-president-owner of 
Western Printing & Lithographing Co., 
a $10,000,000 concern with home plant 


in Racine. 


In 1943 the town was apathetic. 


Other ventures had flopped. But busi- 


ness men and workers in Racine all 


like “Bill” Wadewitz—6 feet, 195 
pounds, handsome gray hair, ruddy 





“Bill” Wadewitz and two of his Racine "Belles" 


outdoor face, ex-president of the As- 
sociation of Commerce. He is presi- 
dent of the Racine “Belles,” last year’s 
Girls World Series champions. 

The “Belles” backers include James 
S. Allan, president of Walker Manu- 
facturing Co.; Fred S. Tuerk, sales 
manager, Hamilton Beach Co.; Harry 
LePoidevin, Racine Journal-Times; 
George E. Smalley, attorney. Also J. 
I. Case Co., S. C. Johnson & Son, Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk Corp., Young Radi- 
ator Co., Modine Manufacturing Co., 
Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Hart- 
man Trunk Co., Webster Electric Co. 
and Twin Disc Clutch Co. 

Under business management, girls’ 
professional baseball has enjoyed in- 
creasing popularity each season. Here 
is a goodwill operation which is not 
only self-supporting but surplus-earn- 
ing. For example, Wadewitz raised 
$23,000 to guarantee the first season; 
the “gate” was $33,000. In 1945 the 
Racine club’s receipts rose to 
$63,897.11. Expenses: $53,389.51. Net 
profit: $10,507.60. And last year’s re- 
ceipts topped $70,000. 

Goodwill results? 

“A terrific new community spirit,” 
Wadewitz reports. “It makes adults 
and youngsters proud to live here.” 

Says F. M. Young, president, Young 
Radiator Co.: “Public interest matters 
such as these will help us in Racine to 
learn to live together.” 
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By THE EDITORS 


PERATION of a letter shop, 

specializing in the reproduc- 

tion of typewritten matter in 
quantity, offers a promising oppor- 
tunity for the “live wire” willing to 
hustle and work more than the regula- 
tion 9-to-5 schedule. This type of 
business can be run as a one-man op- 
eration for as little as $300, exclusive 
of working capital. 

Every firm, organization and in- 
. dividual requiring work of this nature 
is a potential customer. Your success 
will depend largely on the size of your 
locality, your equipment, enterprise, 
and, most important, the quality and 
dependability of your service. Con- 
tacts are helpful and sometimes im- 
portant, but in the long run your 
ability to turn out a job neatly and 
on time will help you most. 

Publicity firms and advertising 
agencies are the letter shop’s mainstay, 
of course, though radio stations, res- 
taurants, schools, churches, fraternal, 


= 
...in Letter Shops 


scratch, you will need at least one 
duplicating machine, which can now 
be purchased new for as little as $35, 
or as much as $150 for motor-powered 
models. Other important items are 
paper and a typewriter. 

You will also need stencils, staplers 
(the desk models will suffice for most 
purposes), work tables and benches, 
and probably a paper cutter. And 
you'll need printed labels, billheads, 
stationery and the like, to give your 
shop a professional tone. 

The shop itself can be anywhere— 
a spare room or basement in your 
home, a loft building, a small store 
location, an unused garage. Even the 
biggest letter shops rarely go in for 
swank surroundings, though a location 
convenient to your customers’ offices 
is greatly desirable. As to delivery, , 
if you have no car, the average job 
can be delivered by trolley, bus or 
taxi. 

If you have sufficient capital to hire 





A potentially profitable opportunity for the “live-wire,” the 
reproduction of typewritten matter in quantity is attractive 
either as a sideline or a full-time operation 





social and political groups, retail and 
wholesale business firms, to name but 
a few, are also grist for your mill. 
Radio scripts, programs, sales letters, 
bulletins, price lists, throwaways, news 
letters and even small publications, 
such as house organs, are jobs com- 
monly produced: by letter shops. 

A letter shop can be started on a 
large scale, of course, with equipment 
for turning out a large volume of 
work, complete with addressing and 
mailing of such material when re- 
quired. Your investment, in this case, 
can run to $5,000 or more. You will 
need considerable help, for one thing, 
and, for large mailings, addressing ma- 
chines requiring stencil plates for each 
address are a virtual necessity. 

Assuming that you are starting from 


help, the services of an expert typist 
who can do other work around the 
shop in spare time will be greatly 
helpful in turning out first-rate work. 
If you prefer to devote your time to 
soliciting business rather than running 
the shop, you can take on an intelli- 
gent young man with some mechanical 
aptitude to run the machine or ma- 
chines. 

The prime requisites for good repro- 
duction are clean stencils and perfect 
adjustment of the inking device. You 
will be wise in cutting stencils to min- 
imize the use of correcting fluid. Un- 
less used with extreme skill, this is apt 
to cause: the typed-over letters to re- 
produce darker than the others, giv- 
ing a messy appearance not likely to 
please your customer. If you aren’t an 






expert typist, and can’t afford to hin 
one at the outset, you'll save yourself 
time and grief by having a public 
stenographer cut your stencils. 
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is simple enough, once you have mas 
tered the trick of adjusting the inking 
device and feeding the paper evenly. 
You'll have to learn this by trial and 
error. Incidentally, never deliver to a 
customer pages that are off-center, too 
faint for easy reading or so inky that 
the letters “bleed” through the paper. 

In setting charges, you will do well 
to match the rates of your competitor, 
and never quote lower prices unless 
the work is let on a bidding basis. 
The goodwill of a competitor might 
very well mean having him throw your 
way business he can’t handle or doesn’t 
want. Most letter shops charge about 
$2.50 for each stencil, about one cent 
a sheet in quantities up to 1,000. An 
extra charge is made for collating and 
stapling jobs of more than one page, 
for better grade paper, and for rush 
jobs requiring night work. 

To advertise your business you can 
use the newspapers. But there is no 
better ad than letters to prospects, 
processed in your shop. This will 
serve as a sample of what you can turn 
out. Follow up the letters with calls, 
in person or on the telephone. 

Make this a Number One rule: 
Never take on a job you aren't sure 
you can handle. To most customers of 
letter shops, time is of the essence. 


_ FORBESE 
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During 1946, The Equitable Society distributed 287 million dollars 
in benefits to policyholders and their families—an average of 
more than a million dollars for each workday in the year. 
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Wat better use could you make of such a 
huge sum of money than to make it serve 
some basic human need . . . to help keep a 
family together when tragedy strikes, to send 
a child to college or start a son in business, 
to assure financial independence to someone 
in the twilight years of life? 


The 287 million dollars paid out by The Equitable 
Society during 1946 was used for just such purposes 
as these. Widows, children and other beneficiaries, 
for instance, received 101 million toward their sup- 
port. Another 35 million was paid out as retirement 
income. Through Group Insurance, benefits of over 
56 million in death, disability and pension payments 
helped relieve distress in workers’ families. Other 
benefits, including dividends to policyholders, 
totaled 95 million dollars. 


To its 3,500,000 members throughout the land, 
The Equitable Society is the promise of family 
security. Joined together in this great co-operative 
enterprise, they have increased the amount of life 
insurance they have in force by over 1350 million 
dollars during 1946... now own over 10% billion 
dollars worth of peace of mind. 


Dividends Reduce Cost 


The benefit payments distributed by The Equitable 
Society over the course of the years, together with 
the funds held to fulfill present policies, exceed by 
1300 million dollars the total amount of premiums 
received by the Society since its founding. This year 
alone nearly 52 million dollars has been set aside 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States is a 
mutual company incorporated under the laws of New York State. 


for payments to policyholders as dividends, thus 
reducing the net cost of their protection. 


By investing more of their earnings in life in- 
surance than ever before, the American people are 
achieving a two-fold objective. Aside from the 
primary purpose of providing systematically in ad- 
vance for their future security, they are helping to 
combat the inflationary forces at work in our economy. 


Preserve Value of Dollar 


The decline in the ‘‘real’’ value of the dollar 
continues to be a matter of major concern to all 
thinking Americans. In the interest of its policy- 
holders and all other people of our country, the 
management of The Equitable Society will continue 
to urge the adoption of a national fiscal policy which 
will preserve the ‘‘real’’ value of the savings of the 
American people. 

THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET 


If you own any insurance or 
are interested in it, you will 
find ‘* Your Policy’’ well worth 
reading. Send for it today to 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S., 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Normalcy on 
Way Back 


East Coast States 








J NDUSTRIAL production has been 

rising slowly but steadily in East 
Coast States for the last 10 months. 
Factory output has increased approxi- 
mately 18% since the end of the coal 
strike last May. Rumblings of other 
strikes continue te be heard, but it is 
believed doubtful that any work stop- 
page of major import will greatly 
disrupt our present economic breath- 
ing spell before July at least. By that 
time, it is hoped, wage-price-profit ad- 
justments will have made considerable 
progress toward a more stabilized 
equilibrium. 

Some economists believe that price 
cuts made now will stimulate consum- 
er demand, open up new purchasing 
power, and go a long way to prevent 
the much heralded business slump fore- 
cast for later on this year. 

With production zooming in nearly 
all lines of merchandise, retail sales for 


the year to date in this area are 14% 
above last year. Department store in- 
ventories are up 56% in dollar value, 
about 30% in actual merchandise, as 
compared with a year ago. 

Durable goods industries face criti- 
cal problems in sharp price increases 
for metals and shortages that persist in 
lead, tin, scrap iron and castings. Cer- 
tain plastics are inadequate for unre- 
stricted output of many products and 
parts. Reasons given are new and 
greatly expanded uses of plastics since 
the war and the large amount of one 
plastic ingredient, formaldehyde, which 
is vitally needed for the health and 
rehabilitation of Europe. 

Residential sales and prices appear 
to have reached their peak in most 
sections and show a slight declining 
trend, but real estate for business 
properties continues its rise in cost. 

—ARTHUR R. Griswo.p. 


New England States 


SIGNS of buyers’ resistance con- 

tinue to crop up in this area, as 
evidenced by the fact that high prices 
are responsible for some retrenchment 
in the form of layoffs and cancellation 
of expansion plans at a substantial 
number of firms. There are also indi- 
cations that. production in textile mills 
is catching up with, and, in some in- 
stances, exceeding current demand for 
fabrics, a situation which has not pre- 
vailed since 194\,. 

Confirmatory evidence that the labar 
market has loosened appreciably in 
Massachusetts is contained in the siz- 
able increase in claimants for unem- 
ployment benefits. Work-seekers are 
also becoming less “choosy”—erst- 
while $100-a-week war workers are 
now willing to toil for $40. 

Connecticut’s extensive rural electri- 
fication program, reported to be “more 
nearly complete” than in any other 
state in the nation, has been accom- 
plished by private electric utility com- 


panies without aid from the Rural 
Electrification Administration or other 
government financing. Electric power 
now is available to 94% of the State’s 
farms. 

The greatest volume of paper in its 
history was produced in Maine last 
year, according to annual reports of 
leading manufacturers. There’s prom- 
ise of another record year in 1947. 

The number of research laboratories 
connected with New England indus- 
trial plants increased 50% during the 
last eight years. The area’s research 
facilities have increased from 250 
“labs” in 117 industrial communities 
in 1938 to 374 in 150 communities in 
1946. 

Manufacture of newly-designed self- 
contained air-conditioning units for re- 
tail stores, candy shops, restaurants 
and other commercial establishments 
has begun at the Sturtevant Division 
of the Westinghouse Electric Corp. at 
Boston. —Davip Mack. 
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Southern States 


HE balancing of agriculture and 

industry through the establishment 
of factories in small rural communities 
is becoming an accomplished fact in 
many towns and villages in the South. 
In many instances, local residents com- 
bine resources to provide the necessary 
buildings and the plant operators sup- 
ply the capital and machinery for the 
actual manufacturing process. 

Small wood working plants, food 
plants, textile factories and the like are 
being opened in Southern agricultural 
towns almost daily. The ultimate ef- 
fect of this development may have far- 
reaching results for generations to 
come. 

Sales among Georgia’s independent 
retail stores were 25% higher in Jan- 
uary, 1947, than in January, 1946, but 
sales were 22% down from their De- 
cember, 1946, peak. Motor vehicle 
dealers showed a sales increase of 
119% for January, 1947, over Janu- 
ary, 1946; lumber-building material 
dealers gained 50% over the same 
month in 1946; hardware stores 
showed a 10% increase; food stores, 
filling stations and drug stores re 
ported respective increases of 6%. 

For the past several years high 
prices for farm products have resulted 
in a higher: level of Southern farm 
prosperity than this section has known 
since the first World War. Now the 
farmers are preparing, and hoping, for 
another good crop year and high prices 
for cotton, peanuts, tobacco and other 
Southern staples. | —Marvin Cor 


Midwest States 


west farm. land prices, now 
twice as high as the 1935-39 
average, are only slightly under the 
pinnacle réached immediately after 
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World War I. Interesting economic 


point on these choice agricultural sites 
js that many recently financed farms 
are burdened with more debt than 
their market value in the late ’30s. 
Frequency of sales was 9% greater on 
farm land in 1946 than in 1945, and 
early ’47 has indicated continued rapid 
turnovers. Buyers’ resistance to radi- 
cal mark-ups in the price of farms has 
been overcome by the removal of con- 
trols on prices of most farm products 
and, while there has been some level- 
ing off, the farm price peak does not 
appear to have been reached yet in the 
rich Great Lakes region. 

The back-to-the-farm movement, 
aside from the real estate speculation 
angle, is helping to boom both related 
commercial and industrial enterprises. 
Farm machinery and equipment build- 
ers have great backlogs on their books. 
Tractor manufacturers plan on selling 
a million new machines in the next 
four years, doubling the number now 
on farms by 50%. 

Greatly expanded production and 
sales are anticipated by Midwest chem- 
ical companies in the war-developed 
DDT-based insecticides. A race is on 
to develop the most popular products. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. has produced a 
36-inch long Bug Blaster filled with a 
new blend of DDT, rotenone and other 
insecticides for all-purpose use. The 
company also has a plastic sprayer, at- 
tached to a standard gallon-size bottle, 
which it is turning out by the tens of 
thousands. Claim is that the original 
chemical supply in the blaster will keep 
the average-sized garden pest-free a 
whole season. —Orat S. Prive. 


Western States 


Two big questions hold attention 

of the economic-minded in the 
strategic Rocky Mountain States these 
days: . 

1. Will combination of Utah busi- 
ness interests (now being publicly pro- 
claimed) and U. S. Steel succeed in 
establishing lower freight rates on 
Geneva steel to the Pacific Coast? 

2. Will leaders of livestock associa- 
tions succeed in getting a law passed 
in Congress which would allow the 
21,000 Taylor Grazing Act permit 
holders to buy 135 million acres of 
public lands at prices ranging from 
9¢ to $2.50 an acre? 

Henry Kaiser, Colorado Fuel & Iron, 





Corp. and Big Steel’s Eastern competi- 
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HE ANNUAL REPORT* of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

for 1946, presents a statistical picture of the operations of 
this, the world’s leading rubber company. Yet in a sense, sucha 
report is incomplete: . 

What value, for instance, should be placed on the Goodyear 
Ideal .. . “To make Goodyear products better today than they 
were yesterday, better tomorrow than they are today”? Yet that 
ideal has been responsible for Goodyear leadership in rubber 
for over a quarter of a century. 


Nor are Goodyear Opportunities listed ... although, through 
opportunities, Goodyear attracts the younger men whose efforts 
keep this leading rubber company ever young. Goodyear “oppor- 
tunity” repeatedly opens new markets, and brings profits and 
independence to thousands of distributors and dealers. 

Foresight, too, is missing; yet only foresight could have earned 
for Goodyear its reputation as “the Greatest Name in Rubber”. 

Nor can Diversification be underestimated ... with Goodyear 
now contributing to such varied enterprises as transportation, 
food packaging, clothing, farming, metal fabrication, mining, 
pre-fabricated housing, and a virtually unlimited number of man- 
ufacturing operations. 

How, in fact, can any statistics evaluate the achievements in 
synthetics and plastics of the modern Goodyear Research Labo- 
ratory? 

But there is one liability that was also omitted from the report 
... the debt we owe the public. For by their continued and ready 
acceptance of Goodyear products, we have become their debtors, 
honor-bound to respect and repay the confidence that could only 
have come from years of satisfactory and dependable service. 

* * * 


These “hidden assets” and this “‘liability” are not easily appraised in 
an audited report. But they were largely responsible for Goodyear’s 
record-breaking peacetime sales in 1946. 


*A limited supply of the report is available on request. 


Please address Secretary's Office, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Inc., 1144 East Market St., Akron 16, Obio. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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tors have combined forces to fight the 
proposed Geneva rates, which would 
result in Big Steel getting most «f the 
Western steel market. (Geneva is the 
war-born plant that U. S. Steel bought 
for 20 cents on the dollar from War 
Asscts Administration.) 

Livestock men not only propose that 
the Government sell them the land, but 
that they get 30 years in which to pay, 
10% to go to the Federal Government, 


90% to the states in which the public 
lands are located. 

Denver and Salt Lake City, for the 
first time, are on a direct New York 
to Los Angeles air route as a result of 
United Air Lines’ purchase of West- 
ern Air’s Denver to Los Angeles 
branch. Move brings Denver within 
11 hours from Honolulu. 

Look for oil exploration to increase 
this Spring. And with critical metals 








Some materials for new telephone service are still 


scarce ... but reasonableness, courtesy and kindness we 


can provide in full quantity, for we make them our- 


selves on the spot. “The Voice With a Smile” keeps on 


being one of the nice things about telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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in short supply, look for develops i 
of low-grade ores and explorations into 
new sources. —EUvuceEne Crry, 


Pacific States 


HORTAGES of containers of every 
type, which long have limited 
West Coast production, are easing, In 
the future, Western industry plans to 
be container self-sufficient. New and 
expanded local plants will turn out 
everything from pop-corn bags to milk 
bottle crates. 

The canning industry finds cheer in 
Columbia Steel’s new $25 million 
plant, that will give the West its first 
modern tinplate mill. Glass Contain. 
ers, Inc.’s Antioch plant will soon be 
supplying bottles and jars to food 
processors. Owens-Illinois Glass Co, 
plans to spend $1,000,000 expanding 
its silica plant in California. Pacific 
Paper Co. and Western Waxed Paper 
Co. plan to spend like sums. 

Big Steel’s West Coast expansion 
plans received a set-back when Depart- 
ment of Justice trust busters turned 
thumbs down on the purchase of Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., through Colum- 
bia Steel. 

Transportation: Western railroads 
apparently are not joining Eastern 
roads in seeking an increase in basic 
passenger rates . . . Approximately 
70% of Western shipping tonnage re- 
venue in 1947 will come from foreign 
trade, 15% from coastal and _inter- 
coastal, and 15% from Hawaii and 
Alaska trade. 

In spite of seasonal declines, Cali- 
fornia employment keeps well over 
3,500,000, with unemployment around 
400,000. —Cuar es F. Berry. 

















“Do you mind gulping your dinner? After 
six Jason gets time-and-a-half!" 
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Fe rbes Map of Business Conditions 
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Jepart- Movement Indicators 
turned 
f Con- Continued improvement for two or 
~ more consecutive periods (i.e. one 
Colum- month or longer) 
Continued decline for two or more 
ilroads 4 consecutive periods (i.e. one month 
‘astern er longer) 
» basic No significant change from imme- 
mately diately preceding periods. 
age re- 
foreign 
~ inter: Eighty-nine economic areas are represented on the map. These areas have 
ii and — ° been selected on the basis of econemic unity. Consideration was given to 
Cities Showing trading areas, labor markets, highway and railway systems, which may affect 
trading regions, and to natural barriers to commerce. Each area thus represents 
s, Cali- Greatest Gain a region in which business conditions are basically dependent upon the same 
ll over factors, and in which each business is closely affected by developments in other 
e businesses. 
— ‘ao ce av aa For each of the regions a separate index is calculated each period, based 
on those elements which are important in that region. Obviously, many of the 
, x 9, things which make for good business in one area are not significant in another. 
Syracuse, N. ¥.*... 26% The indices have been be als to the region, with each ent a a somewhat 
Burlington, Vt.*.... 24% different basis of measurement. 
Butte, Mont.*..... 24% 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 24% Highlights 
The current map reveals no areas ad- may move into the black within the 
Buffalo, N. Y.*.... 23% vancing, 35 declining. The picture is next two weeks. Most of the basic 
' Ft. Wayne, Ind..... 22% still one of much downward move- series continue to have a downward | 
ment. Nevertheless, in many respects, tendency, but there is a little lift in | 
Albany, N.Y.*..... 21% it is much better than last time. In some. Note the fairly heavy concen- | 
Sioux Falls, $. D.... 20% some areas the downward movement tration of declines in the Southeast, | 
has halted—at least temporarily— which is fairly consistent with past 
New Haven, Conn.. 20% while in numerous others the rate of maps. The rest of the nation is fairly 
: decline has slowed down, leading to level, with the exception of an added 
Detroit, Mich...... 20% some anticipation of substantially ie group in the Scena West and a few 
— levelling next period. For the second scattered areas. Miami, for the first 
* Also listed last period. consecutive time there are no advanc-_ time this year, has levelled off. Previ- 
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ing areas. However, some sections 


ously, it had only declines for 1947. 
27 








NEW IDEAS 





... in Office Equipment, Home Heating, Fire 
Control, Household Hardware, Car Maintenance 


FIRE FIGHTERS 


Avoidance of explosions caused by 
flame failure in industrial oil burners 
can be achieved with the Fireye photo- 
electric safeguard, which “sees” that 
the flame has failed, automatically 
turns off fuel supply and burner. . . . 


A smoke detector, designed to spot fire 
in fur, storage and record vaults, is 
also on the market. Operating on 
the principle of light reflected by 
smoke particles on a_photo-electric 
cell, air samples are continuously 
drawn into a detecting chamber. At 


the first sign of smoke a lamp is # 
lighted and an alarm sounds. 


HAND-AID 


Greater safety for workers is pro. 
vided by U. S. Rubber’s rubber. 
coated canvas work glove. Said to 
have superior wearing qualities, it's 
expected to find many industrial and 
household uses. The glove is made 
by dipping the canvas in liquid rub. 
ber, then vulcanizing. 


A HOT ONE 


Though small enough to be placed 
in an ordinary kitchen cabinet, the 
Miller Co.’s automatic oil-fired boiler. 
burning heating unit is said to be 
capable of providing sufficient hot 
water radiation to comfortably heat a 
five-rroom house, plus a year round 
supply of hot water from the faucet. 
Compact, easy to install, it’s said to 
burn 40% less oil than the average 


burner. 










Steel this morning 
...4 Duilding 
tonight! 


PROGRESS IN PICTURES 

Designed for uses ranging from 
home to theatrical projection, this 
Eastman Kodak Kodaslide projector, 
which will soon be commercially 
available, is claimed to deliver more 
light to the screen than any other 
created for 2 x 2 transparencies. In- 


terchangeable condenser lenses insure 
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That’s no exaggeration—not with Armco StreeLox panels. Stacked 
on the building site at 7 a.m., the structure is often “under cover” 
by night. SrEELox is so simple it’s unique. Made of Armco Gal- 
vanized Paintcrip sheets, to take and hold paint, the panels inter- 
lock to form a strong, tight, fire-resistant structure, exceptionally 
low in cost and with high salvage value. 

But. those are only a few of the advantages. . . . With all their 
strength, Armco STEELox panels are light and easy to handle.. No 
skilled labor is required. The completed building is easy to wire and 
can be insulated. Later on, if desirable, it can be quickly dismounted 
and reassembled on another site. Panels are supplied for standard 
buildings, of for roof deck, floor-ceiling construction, concrete forms, 
poster panels and other uses. 

Armco is no newcomer to the building industry. For forty years 
its special-purpose sheet steels have been specified by architects, 
engineers and contractors. STEELox is another product identified by 

the familiar Armco triangle trademark and accorded the 
———) 
AW 


ready acceptance which this mark always receives. The 
THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


American Rolling Mill Company, 461 Curtis St., Middle- 

town, Ohio. Export: Armco International Corporation. 
The Armco triangle trademark identifies STEELOX and the special-purpose steels that help 
manufacturers make more useful, longer-lasting products for home, farm, and industry. 


RAN RE, RANI OI POL TT 





maximum efficiency with whatever 
type projection lens is used. Con- 


denser and projection lenses are 
lumenized—coated with magnesium 
fluoride to reduce internal reflection 
and increase light transmission. 





WINDOW TIP 


Tired of the annual chore of putting 
on storm windows? Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp. may make the job easier 
with their alaminum-frame storm win- 
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. iow for metal residence casements. 








Easily installed from the inside, 
they’re light in weight, can be readily 
stored during the Summer. Advan- 
tages: complete, inside coverage of 
the casement, including fixed lights 
and operative ventilators. 


TYPE RIGHT 


You can now prepare typewritten 
material with perfectly-aligned right- 
hand margins—right on your own 
typewriter. The trick is accomplished 
by using the Edison Margin Justifier 
shown below. Easily installed on any 
standard typewriter, this device con- 
verts it into a “justifying” composing 

















machine. As typewritten matter sim- 
ulates the appearance of printed mat- 
ter, this device is ideal for use on any 
material normally reproduced by sten- 
cil, fluid or offset processes. Sug- 
gested uses: preparation of booklets, 
catalogues, form letters, price lists, 
house organs, manuals, etc. 


SAFETY LOCK 


Departing from the ordinary type 
of door lock and latch, Parlyn Ltd. 
has come out with a finger-tip push- 
pull control unit which eliminates the 
need for turning. Easily installed, it 
comes in eight different colors. Fea- 
ture: Burglar-resistant, it also pro- 
vides a safety factor—in case of fire 
or other emergency doors can be 
opened by elbow, knee or body pres- 
sure by merely pressing against the 
wing of the latch. 


TIRE TRICK 


Designed to permit filling and 
checking your spare tire from out- 
side the car—without lifting the trunk 
cover—the Curtis Spare tire inflater 
promises to become a handy gadget. 
Installation requires only the drilling 
of a 5/16” hole in the body. The unit 
is furnished complete, including four 
feet of top quality hose, plus a rubber 
seal that makes a leakproof connec- 
tion through the car body. 
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Where small industry 
has every chance to grow 





Statement by Mr. Arch Hotchkiss 
President Universal Engineering Co. 


“I am a small manufacturer. San Diego 

is ideal for my company. The mild 
climate keeps original building costs low and 
skilled workers plentiful. Heat is seldom used. Raw- 
material costs are as low as any in the country. 
The primary market? 5,550,000 within 200 miles. 
Yes, small industry has every chance to grow here.” 
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Economists Analyze Second 


Quarter Prospects 


F major significance today, 
Q say leading economists, polled 
by Forses in this 32nd quar- 
terly forecast of business trends and 
developments, is the “deteriorating” in- 
ternational situation. Another disturb- 
ing factor and one listed by most of 
the experts as our “most pressing 
economic problem,” is that of reduc- 
ing unit costs and adjusting the coun- 
try’s distorted price relationships. 
Following is a summary of FORBES’ 
economists views on other important 
aspects of our economy: 


Most Pressinc Prosiem. As al- 
ready mentioned, reducing unit costs 
ranks first among this quarter’s prob- 
lems. As one man expresses it: “High 
costs of production, forcing high 
prices, is our major problem.” 


Propuction. All but one of our ob- 
servers foresee second quarter output 
as either rising slightly or remaining 
unchanged. The dissenter: “Expect 
slowly sagging production.” One man, 
predicting a slight increase in output, 
goes on to say that “signs of reces- 
sion as yet are embryonic.” Another, 
also siding with the majority view on 
output, expects somewhat higher pro- 
duction for the motor industry—‘if 
no strikes develop.” 


MatTeriAts. Materials are generally 
expected to be a bit more plentiful, 
though metals may continue below par. 
One view: “Steel sheets and strip will 
continue short but in a little better 
supply than im first quarter. Pig iron 
and foundry products will still be 
tight.” 

Prices. They'll probably creep high- 
er, say the experts. One man sums up 
the prevailaing view: “Prices will edge 
higher, especially after wage rates 
move up to a higher level after some 
major-negotiations are settled, such as 
steel, but increases will probably be 
moderate compared te a year ago.” 
Another, dissenting mildly, antici- 
pates that prices will ease slightly. And 


says a third: “The upward trend is 
likely to be halted.” 


Waces. Most of our forecasters are 
in agreement here, too. Wages, they 
say, will continue their gradual climb. 
“Wages in major industries will be 
generally raised,” feels one expert. A 
second expects them “to remain about 
the same, with small adjustments here 
and there.” 


INFLATION. Here there are some- 
what divergent views. One: “Poten- 
tialities appear strong for more infla- 
tion arising fundamentally because of 
large expansion of the money supply 
and reluctance of the Government to 
cut the debt, properly to reduce the 
budget, and let interest rates rise.” An- 
other: “The trend is turning from in- 
flation to deflation.” And a third: 
“Look for the short-run trend to be de- 
flationary—for six months to a year— 
but long trend is still inflationary.” 


Lasor. Our economists feel that 
strike clouds are clearing a bit. Most 
of them foresee fewer strikes ahead 
than last year at this time. A signifi- 















































“Come in, Wilson, but ne more of 
your April Feol tricks!" 





cant comment: “There'll be many short 
local strikes but no nation-wide strikes 
until Congress adjourns.” One man 
predicts that “labor legislation will 
not be drastic, with only minor cor- 
rections.” The same observer considers 
a coal strike unlikely. 


ConsTRUCTION. The majority view: 
Building will increase. One view: 
Housing construction “will improve 
considerably.” Another: “Building will 
be curtailed by continued high con- 
struction costs.” 


GENERAL. On the whole, our fore- 
casters do not anticipate any immedi- 
ate depression, nor, in fact, any reces- 
sion—at least during this year’s second 
quarter. And at least one observer ex- 
pects “some sort of income tax re 
duction.” 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 
Among the most favorable factors 
listed by the economists for 1947's 
second quarter are the following: 


1. “Large durable goods demand.” 


2. “Apparent improvement in labor 
situation.” 

3. “Generally high level of produc- 
tion.” 

4. “Prospects for reduction of Fed- 
eral spending and taxes.” 

5. “Well-maintained volume of pur- 
chasing power.” 

6. “A healthier labor-management 
outlook.” 


UNFAVORABLE 


The most unfavorable factors cited 
include the following: 


1. “Strained international _ situa- 
tion.” 

2. “Price increases continuing.” 

3. “Sharp rise in agricultural 
prices.” 

4. “High surtaxes.” 

5. “Materials shortages limiting pro- 
duction.” 

6. “High production costs, with high 
prices.” 
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Twelve Big Developments Near 


THE April-May-June quarter may bring impor- 
tant developments in: 

1. Enactment of labor legislation. 

2. Results of instituted and impending wage 
negotiations in various vital basic industries. 

3. Tax legislation. . 

4. Trend in money rates—upwards. 

5. Overtaking of demand for some classes of 
semi-durable and other kinds of merchandise by 
expanded production. 

6. Setting in of price reductions in at least a 
few fields. 

7. Improvement in output per worker. 

8. Growth of both exports and imports. 

9. The attitude of the public and the action 
of Congress on President Truman’s new foreign 
policy. 

10. Moves on the international chessboard, par- 
ticularly by Russia. 

11. Gyrations, probably downwards, in com- 
modity prices, notably grains and animals. 

12. Also—you never can tell—in the stock 
market. 


MODERATE LABOR ACTION LIKELY 


My belief is that moderation will prevail in 
labor action, both by unions and by Congress. 

Rank-and-file union members have somewhat 
lost their appetite for strikes. 

The more belligerent union leaders recognize 
that they have lost some of their luster in the eyes 
of their followers, recognize that they have lost 
caste among a large section of the public, rec- 
ognize that they have lost power to intimidate the 
majority of eur Federal legislators, recognize that 
the complete capitulation by John L. Lewis to 
constituted authority is deeply significant. 

This changed atmosphere may induce union 
leaders to become reasonable in their negotiations 
with managements, and thus bring about peace- 
ful, rational settlements rather than strikes in 
most instances. 

Should this happen, our economic outlook will 
be wholesomely clarified, at least to a substantial 
extent. 

Meanwhile, the prospect increases that Con- 


gress will not ge te extremes in curbing unions, 
but will confine its objective to bringing them 
under regulations comparable with that long im- 
posed on industry, on employers. 


FOUR HEALTHY TRENDS 


Four very healthy trends are under way: 

1. Consumers are exercising restraint, are, as 
a rule, refusing to pay exorbitant prices. 

2. Wage earners are working more conscien- 
tiously; absenteeism is on the wane and daily out- 
put per worker is improving. 

3. Such industrial giants as International Harv- 
ester and Ford have already reduced prices. 

4. The retailers’ very influential national as- 
sociation is vigorously advocating lowering of 
prices, by both manufacturers and store-owners. 

All this tends to bring about a healthy economy, 
tends to prevent unleasing of injurious inflation. 

As I see it, neither wild inflation nor severe de- 
pression is inevitable—ner imminent. 

Assuming that runaway inflation will be pre- 
vented by the sensible stand now being taken by 
consumers, what of depression? 

Everybody recognizes that the whole world is 
hungry for American products. (But the world’s 
hunger is’ not matched by its ability to pay.) 
More important is the fact that since pre-war 
times a vast number of American individuals and 
families have reached a much higher income rate. 
Moreover, accumulated savings are unprecedented. 

Therefore, we can count upon consumer pur- 
chases never before experienced, not so much for 
luxuries as for necessaries and especially the com- 
forts of living. 

STOCKS NOT INFLATED 

Prices of practically everything have gone up 
—except stocks. Generally speaking, they have 
not reflected the drop in the purchasing value of 


the dollar. More than almost anything else, they 
can be purchased at pre-war levels. 






















Don’t Be Confused 
by the Market's Action 


922 CHARTS 


in the Current issue of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS 


will help guide your decisions by 
ving you the opportunity to 
e, at a glance, the significance 
of stock trends since 1936 — over 
1l years. 
These Charts show + monthly 
highs and lows « earnings «+ divi- 
dends « capitalization - volume— 
on virtually every stock listed on 
N. Y. Stock and N. Y. Curb 
Exchanges. 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound) . $10.00 
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LOW-PRICED 
Growth Stocks 


12 


739.7% Rise— 1942 Lows to 1946 Highs — 


Act now to get this new Standard & 
Poor’s Selected List for Large Percent- 
age beepensse—enade @ p of issues that 
usually outgain the An Ann list. 


@ Whatever the percentage advance may be 
in the next major rise, it is as certain as any- 
thing can be in the market that these Low- 
Priced Growth Stocks will rise much more, 
on an average, than the general list. Our 
Analytical and Statistical Staff has fine- 
combed the entire Low-Priced Stock field 
to uncover this Special Group of 12 Selected 
Growth Issues for exceptional profits. 
This Important Study Is Now 
Available. Act Quickly! 
Mail $1 with this ad and your name and 
7 address for this important study and 
list of 12 Low-Priced Growth Stocks. Aé 
no added cost we will send you the next 
3 issues of Poor's Investment Advisox~ 
Service, a leading guide for thousand. 
of successful investors. 


Offer open to new readers only. 


POOR’S 
INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 
lished 1860) 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
A428-179 

























Pre-publication Offer 


= BOO “ez” 
CYCLI-GRAPHS 


with Monthly Price hanges up to date 
through March 31. 


This new quarterly 
Edition of CYCLI- 
GRAPHS contains 
individual charts of 
the 500 largest and 
most active listed 
stocks. They por- 
tray the dynamic 
cyclical swings for 
the entire prewar, 
wartime and post- 
war peried since 
1935. 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER: Send $3 before 
April 8 for Folio FM-41 (thereafter $4). 


SECURITIES ere , CORroRATION 
15th Year of Conti 
141 | Milk Street, Semen 9, ‘Mass. 
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How To Detect 


two sets of circumstances: 

When they have excess funds, 
which is usually when business has 
been good; when the market has been 
rising for some years, and they have 
heard stories about fortunes that other 
people have made. Obviously, these 
circumstances indicate a comparative- 
ly mature stage of a bull market and 
therefore & poor time to begin a large- 
scale buying program. 

The best place at which to concen- 
trate general buying is at major mar- 
ket bottoms. This is one of the im- 
portant market conditions which we 
should learn to detect. Fortunately, a 
stock market bottom is not merely a 
price level, but is also a general con- 
dition characterized by many specific 
configurations of indices. 


Mew people buy stocks under 


NO INFALLIBLE RULE 


As in major market tops, no two 
bottoms are precisely the same. The 
constellations of financial, industrial, 
and technical forces vary as the un- 
derlying forces vary from bottom to 
bottom. There is no one clear, invari- 
ant signal of a bottom. 

However, there are some series 
which are of strategic importance, 
series which have forecasting signifi- 
cance, and it is well to be acquainted 
with them. 

It is from a study of these strategic 
series and relationships that we can 
learn to detect the general conditions 
that have characterized major market 
bottoms in the past, and which are 
likely, with some variations, to charac- 
ize them in the future. 

The securities markets usually turn 
up before business improves. National 
Bureau of Economic Research Studies 
document this in great detail. Their 





JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 








Major Market Bottoms 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


work revealed that for the period 1897. 
1932, embracing nine cycles, the Stock 
Market rose, on average, seven months 
before business. Colonel Ayres’ studies 
gave a five months’ average. 

The various “value” approaches to 
security trading usually. start their 
buying programs too early in a major 
decline. 

A bear market customarily carries 
prices well below the value levels, be- 
cause of the self-generating character 
of stock market movements and the 
temperament of the American invest- 
ing public. Not only do securities go 
below value levels, but they frequently 
remain there for long periods. The 
search for technical clues is likely to 
prove fruitful only after the market 
gets below value levels. 

So here, as at tops, the earliest clues 
of reversal are not in the business pic- 
ture, but in the securities series them- 
selves. Again, it should be no surprise 
that the judgments of the best-in- 
formed and most influential observers 
of business and finance should be re 
flected in the securities markets long 
before the evidence upon which they 
base their judgments appears in fun- 
damental statistical data. 

In varying combinations, these tech- 


_nical relationships give us our earliest 


bottom clues: 


TECHNICAL INDICATIONS 


(A) A sizable decline has occurred 
from a major market top. There must 
be some maladjustments to correct. 

(B) Many stocks are selling below 
their net current asset values. 

(C) The volume of trading in the 
stock market is low. Since the public 
is no longer active in the market, the 
volume of trading is sharply reduced » 
from the previous bull market and the 
period of panicky liquidation. 

(D) The volume of activity in In- 
vestment Issues increases. Our Insti- 













































































tutional Buyer, with his superior re- 
es of knowledge and information, 
js expressing his growing confidence 
" jn this level of prices. 
| (E) The volume and breadth of the 
market diminish on successive drops. 
~The market is thinning out and be- 
coming more selective on the decline. 
Less selling is being precipitated on 
the successive market breaks. 

(F) The market becomes increas- 
ingly invulnerable to bad news. 


(G) Ratio lines give clues that some 
































aL important’ stocks are beginning to 
show persistent resistance while the 
97. rest of the market is weak, and some 
ock strength while the rest of the market 
ths is dull. | 
lies (H) The Steels weaken more than 
the general market. 
} 0 (I) The Blue Chips collapse in 
teir @ final desperate abandonment of hope. 
jor (J) Divergencies increase among 
: different groups. 
cs (K) Sensitive measurements of buy- 
be- ing pressure stabilize and start to rise 
cter while selling pressure ebbs. 
the (L) High-grade bonds start to rise. 
eat: When industry is at its low point, 
ge money is stagnant and there is little 
ntly demand for loan money, so funds 
The eventually seek employment in the 
y to safest media, i.e., high-grade bonds. 
rket (To be continued) 
lues 
pic- Congratulations 
aa Robert R. Young, chairman, and 
-in- Robert J. Bowman, president, of the 
bes: Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., invited to be- 
= come directors of the New York Cen- 
ong tral Railroad. 
they Robert G. Dunlop, elected president 
fun- of Sun Oil Company, to succeed j. 
Howard Pew, retired. Joseph N. Pew, 
ech- Jr., elected chairman of the board, a 
liest new position. 
William F. Moore, general manager 
of foreign operations of The Texas 
Corapany, elected president of the 
“— Arabian American Oil Co. 
“ Pearce Shepherd, Louis R. Menagh 
ewe Jr., and Harry J. Volk, elected vice- 


presidents of Prudential Insurance Co. 











“the Richard B. Tucker, elected executive 
sbliic Vice-president, Donald C. Burnham and 
“the John A. Wilson, elected vice-presi- 
uced dents of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
1 the © John M. Schiff, of the investment 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
. In- @a@ elected a trustee of the Bowery Sav- 
insti: fm ings Bank, New York. 
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dividends. 


Low H 
8/21/45 a 


5/29/48 
Amer. Brake Shoe:... 45% 62 
Amer. Steel Fdries.... 31% 47% 
ONS Cs epee 22% A 
Borg Warner ........ 41% 61% 
Bullard Co. .ccccccccs 22 45% 
Fairbanks, Morse ..... 50% 8614 
Greyhound Corp. ..... 24 53% 
Montgomery Ward ... 60% 104% 
a——_ ae 36% 55% 
Thompson Prod. ..... 45 6714 


Appraising Turning Points in 
Market Trends 


This organization makes a factual computa- 
tion of Dollar-value Gains recorded by stocks 
which advance on the day, and are thus as- 
sumed to show the effects of “‘being bought” ; 
and of Dollar-value Losses given up by stocks 
which decline, and are assumed to show the 
effects of “being sold”. This tabulation is 
made daily, on all round-lot active issues 
traded on The New York Stock Exchange. 


The objective—of this method of measuring 
the comparative strength of Buying and 
Selling—is to help judge probable turning 
points in market trends. 


This work does not make possible infallible 
judgment. It has its limitations. But an 
\ increasing number of investors who prefer 
facts to opinions appear to find it of sub- 
stantial help. 


Trend-Appreciation Profits 


A book which outlines a policy for judging FR2222222 
market trend turning points. 







Price $1 


Failure to avoid even one capital-shrinking decline can, in a 
few months, wipe out the equivalent of 10 or more years of 


Buying at the beginning of even one substantial market ad- 
vance can, in a few months, show an appreciation equivalent 
to 10 or more years of dividends. 


For comparative purposes this tabulation shows the appreciation 
on 10 typical dividend-paying stocks for the market advance 
from Aug. 21, 1945 to May 29, 1946; the depreciation of those 
same stocks from May 29, 1946 to Oct. 10, 1946; and the total 
dividends these stocks paid in the last 10 years, 1937-1946. 


Apore- Depre- Tetal 
elation ciation Dividends 
Low 8/21/45 5/29/46 Last (0 Yrs. 
10/10/46 5/29/46 10/10/46 (1937-1948) 
3614 1914 25% $18.75 
29% 16% 18% 15.75 
31 26% 17% 11.39 
38 20% 23% 15.60 
22% 23% 23 15.50 
52% 34 21.75 
34% 29% 19% 14.55 
65 4354 WY 19.50 
34% 19%4 21% 16.00 
383% 22% 28% 16.20 


Stocks Which Should 
Out-Perform the Market 


Factually computed Gain and Loss In- 
dexes on 450 stocks are provided. The ob- 
jective is to help— 


(a) Segregate sluggish issues—thus mini- 
mizing the possibility of tying up capital 
in slow movers; 

Identify dividend-paying stocks which 
should out-perform others of compar- 
able investment quality; 


Select fast-moving, speculative issues, 
which appear to afford outstanding ap- 
precifition posibilities ; 

Select issues which appear particularly 
desirable for short sales when timing 
information indicates a downtrend; 


(e) Enable an investor to compare the stocks 
he owns against the potentials of the 
450 issues regularly analyzed — and 
thereby employ funds in a group of is- 
sues which Gain and Loss Index data 
indicates is likely to out-perform “the 
market” on the next move of conse- 
quence. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


The book, “Trend-Appreciation Profits”, explains this analysis 





account. 





cluded with the book. 





| enclose $1 to cover costs. 





thoroughly and discusses a closely integrated, specific program 
of employing the results of this analysis in managing a market 


Current Reports—providing up-to-date information, are in- 


Perhaps you will find you can advantageously use this factual information to 
help supplement your own market judgment in the period ahead. 


To receive all of the foregoing information use coupon (send $1.00 to cover costs) 


MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 
INVESTMENT SURVEY 
2 East Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Send me your current report F-67, and the book, "Trend-Appreciation Profits." 
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SICK ANALYSIS 





Opportunities in 


Convertible Preferreds 


N times of general market uncer- 
| tainty such as we presently experi- 
ence, the investor is well advised 

to examine the opportunities offered 
by convertible preferred stocks. Be- 
ing senior securities with speculative 
features, they combine maximum safe- 
ty with a chance for profit. Their con- 
version feature offers long-term ap- 
preciation possibilities akin to those of 
common stocks, while the protection of 
a fixed dividend minimizes the risk 
inherent in common stock investments. 
This double feature makes conver- 
tible preferreds ideal hedge invest- 
ments at this time. Once they are sell- 
ing on an investment basis (yield 
basis) as many now do, they tend to 
resist strongly any decline of the gen- 
eral market. On the other hand, the 
conversion privilege assures full par- 
ticipation in any ferthcoming market 
improvement. While, potentially at 
least, there is no upper ceiling, the pre- 
ferred stock characteristics provide a 
well-defined suppert level at the basis 
en which straight preferred stocks of 





E. A. Kraoss, one of Fores’ regular Finan- 
eal Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


a comparable quality are being sold. 

Convertible preferred shares confer 
the right to exchange the senior issue 
for common stock on stipulated terms. 
These vary greatly, and are frequently 
also subject to change, or carry time 
limits. Careful study of the terms stip- 
ulated is thus important. Here is how 
the conversion feature works. 


CONVERSION FEATURE 


Suppose convertible preferreds may 
be exchanged for common stock at the 
ratio of two shares of common for one 
share of preferred stock. The privilege 
is of no immediate value so long as the 
combined market value of the two com- 
men shares is less than that of one 
preferred share. However, once “par- 
ity” is reached, the preferred will move 
in line with the common: it will go up 
two points for every one point advance 
of the common stock. Thus, the near- 
er the price of the common is to the 
conversion point (parity), the more 
attractive does the conversion privilege 
become. Usually, once parity is 
reached, the preferred will be found 
to be moving ahead of the common, in 
recognition of the stock’s senior posi- 





Promising Hedge Investments in Convertible Preferreds 


Recent 

Price of 

Pref. 

Bliss (E.W.) $2.25........... 46% 

Celerado Fuel & Iron $1.... 19% 

Carrier Corp. $2............. 39% 
Houdaille-Hershey $2°25...... 51 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel $1.56 A. 24% 
Lane Bryant $2.25............ 52 
Murray Corp. $2............. 41 
National Container $1.18%. .. 53 

National Supply $2*.......... 17% 

Pressed Steel Car $2.25...... 403% 
Stand. Steel Spring $2....... 45 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. $2.40... 58 

_ Thermoid Co. $2.5@........... 55% 
United Wall Paper $2........ 47 





(*)—Pref div. arrears of 4-1-47. 
ferred. 


profitable, based on preferred price. 


Recent Conver- Conver- 
Price of sien sion Yield Call Par 
Comimen Rate (t) Point (tf) % Price Value 
235% 1.60 29% 48 55 N.P. 
15% l 19% 5.0 21 20 
17% 1.60 24% 5.0 53 50 
16% 2 25% 4.4 52% 50 
16% 1 24 6.2 35 1 
12% 3% 155% 43 53% 50 
13% 2% 18% 5.0 53% 50 
37% ly% 39% 2.2 27% 2 
13% 1 17% 11.0 40 40 
13% 2 20% 5.6 52% 50 
15% 2.22 20% 44 54% 50 
185% 22/5 24% 4.1 60 N.P. 
12% 4 14% 4.5 57% 50 
9% 4 11% 4.2 52% 50 


(¢)—Number of common shares for each pre- 
(t)—Peint at which common would have to sell before conversion would be 











tion. Thus, quite frequently, it may 
be advisable to switch from the com. . 
mon into the preferred stocks when the 
latter sell on a yield basis and at the 
same time close to parity on a conver @ 
sion basis. 

In the accompanying tabulation are 
listed 14 convertible preferred stocks, 
most of them close to conversion par- 
ity; all of them are more speculative 
in nature but constitute a good com- 
mitment on future price enhancement 
of the respective common shares. As 
the yield column shows, the great ma- 
jority are currently selling on a yield 
basis; that is, only a small premium is 
paid for the conversion privilege, with 
two important exceptions. 

One is National Container $1.18% 
preferred, selling at a price yielding 
only 2.2%; obviously the market 
places a sizable premium on the con- 
version privilege in view of the prom- 
ising earnings outlook for the common 
stock. By way of contrast, National 
Supply $2 preferred sells at a price 
yielding 11% on the regular dividend. 
The reason is that there have been 
dividend arrears on this preferred 
stock, now whittled down to only $1 
per share and likely to be completely 
cleared up in the course of this year. 
Since the earnings outleok of the com- 
pany is favorable ($1.48 was earned 
on the common in 1946 and this should 
be exceeded in 1947), maintenance of 
the regular $2 dividend is indicated. 
This should find reflection in the price 
of the stock. 


STOCKS CLOSE TO PARITY 


Closest to conversion parity are the 
following: Colorado Fuel & Iron $1 
pref.; Lane Bryant $2.25 pref.; Na- 
tional Container $1.1834 pref.; Na- 
tional Supply $2 pref.; Thermoid 
$2.50 pref.; and United Wall Paper 
$2 pref. These preferred stocks should 
be quite responsive to any improve 
ment in the market for their respective 
cemmon stocks and thus should hold 
worthwhile enhancement possibilities 
on any future market revival. The 
same, though perhaps in somewhat 
lesser degree, is true of the others 
which are not quite as close to their 
conversion points. Since their common 
shares are moderately priced, at cur- 
rent market, in relation to future earn- 
ings potentials, the conversion privi- 
lege has considerable potential value. 
At this time, these preferreds should 
constitute interesting hedge invest- 
ments. 
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‘Tomorrow's Leaders 
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(Continued from page 19) 


he has an equal fondness for all phases 
of business. He likes production as 


‘well as financing, thinks he should 


have been an engineer, and calls him- 
self an amateur sales and advertising 
man. Among his other duties, from 
1935 to 1942, he was in charge of 
GM’s household appliances division, 
Vice-President of GM and also mem- 
ber of the Administration and Distri- 
bution Committee. He built up a store 
of experience in sales organization and 
promotion. 

It was with that broad background 
that Breech began his duties with Ford 
last July. He started it as he thinks 
any good manager should—first, by 
making a thorough study of the job; 
then, with an understanding of the hu- 
man factors involved. 

The first task is to understand the 
job, Breech emphasized. As illustra- 
tion, he recalled his work in Diesel 
engines. He was an assistant group 
executive in General Motors when he 
was assigned to Diesels. He bought 
every book on Diesels in print, talked 
with men like GM’s Charles (Boss 
Ket) Kettering and O. E. Hunt. He 
asked questions, pushed on by that 
hungry curiosity of his, until he mas- 
tered the subject thoroughly. 


JOB FOR MANAGEMENT 

In building his new team, Breech 
has the advantage of knowing men 
well and the things that spur them on. 
He believes that the greatest thing that 
business lest in growing big was the 
close touch with its workers. To re- 
gain that touch, he believes manage- 
ment—he prefers to call it leadership 
—must share its desires and visions 
with workers. The workers need a 
purpose, a goal, just as the leaders do. 

ip must make the goal clear 
to the workers, and must inspire them, 
he says. 

One of Breech’s cardinal principles 
is that no ene man can do a job by 
himself. The building of a spirit of 
teamwork, with the willingness to dele- 
gate authority as well as responsibility, 
is fundamental to business success. 


Ford Motor today has a definite 


policy of fostering goodwill with labor 


and of eliminating friction. There is 


no secret concerning the goal toward 


which Breech is guiding the Ford 


team: 
“Become the leader!” 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
ters found in the Roystone Heavy In- 


the difference 
accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit in the long run. Un- 
fortunately, _ investors and traders are 


too often are forced to heed when they 
should sell and sell when they should 
buy. Te protect clients against these 
errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investers and Traders. 


and building fortunes for our clients. kt 
is our firm opinion that never before 
since 1929 has the investor been in such 
great peril. Yet, at the same time, he 


watchful waiting. 

Often, during the recent toppy distri- 
butien, we warned clients against a 
sudden drastic decline. We advised con- 
serving cash to buy at the long-term 
bargain bottom that promises to be the 
fortune-building opportunity of a life 
time, 

Naturally, the long trend turning 
points are absolutely essential te the in- 
vestor. Knowing a “bull market” from a 
“bear market” is the one guarantee of 
security. Waiting and watching has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. It would require pages of space 
to reprint the many letters of apprecia- 
tion of this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a diag- 
nosis of profit prospects in foe # situa- 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow”, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “‘The most compact and far- ~seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.’ 





tions. While they await opportunities 
they need protection from the dangers of 
popular economic misconceptions. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have ereated a special Con- 
tact Service to replace our newspaper 
comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, 

or five dollars for advice covering the 
os seven weeks of the current critical 
peried. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dellars for seven weeks, go 
te hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
inclading these paying one hundred dol- 
lars a year for trading gui 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said 
at Market Top, May 31, 1946 


“Never before has beom signified so 
little in real presperity and potential 
values. 

“We consider current strength the = 
pression of mass irrespensibility, 
sound appraisements of sag ec = Pg 

“The market is now in the zone of dis- 
tribution, positively dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 
138 and Wall Street was wild-eyed over 
inflation, we alone were positive the aver- 
a would go down toe 96. — did. 

ow prices are again at a angerous 
level, everybody is most confident. 

“Only by following safe investment 
principles, can we build constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 
27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. 
W. Hz. oa, Forest Hills 24, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). 
Consultation appointments $25. 





























OIL STOCKS 


in Buying Range? 
a predictions of a post- 

war slump, the Oil Industry 
set new peaks of sales and earnings 
last year. Indications now point to 
still higher records for 1947. Do 
neglected investment opportuni- 
ties exist in this strong industry? 


5 STOCKS FAVORED 


The current UNITED Report 
discusses the prospects for Oil 
stocks; presents essential data on 39 
active issues, with forecasts of 1947 
earnings; and selects 4 stocks for 
income and growth and one with 
unusual speculative appeal. 


For an introductory copy — 
Send for Bulletin FM-88 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury “WT Boston 16, Mass. 
| $20 ) 
DON’T RUN WILD 


IN WRONG DIRECTION 


Digest 182 has just come off the press. 
Part I. thereof is called Is IT TOO 
LATE TO SELL?, 4 II. THE —— 


AMERICAN GAMBLE (Battle For The 
“seine 





s 

you are normal hopeful human 
being who, despite knowing much about 

existence of the business cycle, yet 
so not look at stocks from a_ cyclical 
angle, nor act in accordance with your 
eyclical knowledge, you will most assured- 
ly find yourself intrigued with the argu- 
ments presented in this illuminating essay. 


It is a most convincing presentation of 

the numerous economic and psychological 

snares which are normally overlooked in 

— investment, particularly in the 
of boom. 


Major Angas’ view is that, despite the 
current fine boom-time statistics, we are 
now in the beginning of a Cyclical slump; 
and he warns investors not to be foxed 
by interim bear market rallies or good 
statistics. 

Whereas the statistician may say “Look 
how good things are: the statistics prove 
i” . . . the economist may argue that 
boom-time aie are the normal warn- 
img for a cyclical sl >. 


Also discussed is the problem of whether 
some day the Money Managers will be 
foreed to inflate in order to protect the 
pans mnartoct - + thus causing stocks to 


That i is the Great Unsolved Problem in the 

_ market, and perhaps the na ques- 
in long-term investment . . The 

Battle for the Dollar. 

This essay is an economic education in 

simple straightforward language. 

The price of Digest 182 is $2. 


(Cash— 
Return Advertisement) O ‘th 


Tra pore with a 


regular subscripti 
Subscriptions 
Digests...! Yr. $25 (J; 3 Mos. $8 
Wires ....1 Yr. $25 (1; 3 Mos. $10 


Issued as market conditions warrant. 
407, OFF on a “Combined” Annual 
Digest-and-Wire subscription. Only 











$30 (1); instead of $50. 
L MAJOR S'ecxes sy ANGAS 








FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: Doehler-Jarvis appears con- 
servatively priced; earnings last year 
equaled $4.59 per share . . . Bristol-Myers 
is a good quality income producer... . 
Celotex Corp., reasonably valued relative 
to prospective earnings, seems to offer good 
speculative possibilities. Phillips Petroleum, 
highly efficient, has appeal. 


Bocarpus, Frost & Banninc: Reming- 
ton Rand sells for about 5 times the cur- 
rent earning power, and seems to be more 
reasonably priced than many other office 
equipment issues. We suggest purchase, 
either as a new investment or as a substi- 
tution for other issues selling at a higher 
ratio to current earnings. 


Dosss & Co.: Burroughs Adding’ Ma 
chine has considerable appeal as a long- 
term income producing commitment. Its 
dividend record is unbroken since incorpora- 
tion in 1905. 


Harris, Urpsam & Co.: While it waits 
for additional clues as to the business pic- 


ture for the last half of the year, the man 
ket is likely to be most profitable for those 
who adopt a trading attitude. 


W. E. Hutton & Co.: At the moment; 
we can’t think of anything but stocks which 
can be bought at such low prices in rela. 
tion to the current value of the dollar in © 
terms of goods and services. Stocks may 
not be a hedge against inflatien. Probably 
there is no perfect hedge. But does it 
make sense to assume that almost everything 
else should go up and that stocks should 
go down? Are not stocks cheaper than 
goods, commodities and services? Is it not 
true that earnings and dividends on stocks 
have gone up as fast as the dollar has 
depreciated, but that prices for stocks have 
not kept pace? We continue to think that 
the stock market is in a buying area. 


Orvis Brotuers & Co.: The stock mar. 
ket remains on the defensive, but there are 
indications that the present decline has 
about run its course. 


JoserutHat & Co.: Oil stocks . . . should 
be pretty sure to respond to any improve- 
ment in sentiment in view of the very good 
earnings background. Because of the tight 
situation as to crude supplies, we would 
give preference to strictly crude producers 
and to integrated companies having large 
crude production and reserves. Our sug- 
gestions: Amerada, Barnsdall, Continental, 
Ohio, Phillips, Pure, Seaboard, Skelly, 
Standard of Calif., Standard of N. J, 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. 





BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forpes readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


287. Acasama—A Goop Pace to Worx 
ano Live: Profusely illustrated, this inter- 
esting booklet briefly highlights some of the 
pertinent data about the state which may 
be of interest to those planning to establish 
an industry in the South. 


288. Corree: One of the best analyses of 
a commodity from the prospective com- 
modity trader’s viewpoint. Very readable, 
non-technical, it presents the history and 
background of coffee, explains the various 
terms used in trading, illustrates the tech- 
niques used in dealing in this commodity. 
Well-studded with explanatory charts and 
tables. 


289. InpustrIAL Retations ts A Top Man- 
ACEMENT Jos: Stimulating booklet dealing 
with a subject that is most vital to execu- 
tives. Calling upon his wide experience, a 
top man in this field outlines a practical ap- 
proach to the problem, makes some perti- 
nent suggestions. 


290. From Research LABORATORY TO THE 





Armep Forces: Fascinating series of talks 
dealing with the accomplishments of scien- 
tists in furthering the war effort. Subjects 
covered include researches leading to con- 
quest of malaria, development of synthetic 
rubber, health maintenance, radar, textiles. 


291. Box Krres to Bomsers: The unique 
story of a pioneer in the airplane industry 
and the company he built up into one of 
the most powerful industrial forces in the 
war. Readable, colorfully illustrated, it’s 
another proof of the superiority of the 
“American way.” Gives some interesting in- 
sights into the development of early plane 
models, as well as the latest giants of mod- 
ern aerial warfare. 


292. Financtnc AND ConTROL OF IN- 
CREASED INVENTORIES: Some practical ad- 
vice on how to deal with a subject that is 
perhaps the crux of the problem of the 
business cycle. Particularly important read- 
ing at this time as we move into a buyer's 
market. 


293. Goop Housexzgrinc 1x Your Cas: 
Offers expert advice on the cleaning and 
care of interior upholstery. Tells in detail 
what to do, and what not to do, in such 
emergencies as spilling ink, paint, liquor, 
candy, blood, grease, oil, acids, fruits, etc. 
and recommends the proper cleaning agent. 


294. Toe ImporTaANCE OF SELLING: 
Straight-from-the-shoulder talk by a top 
notch salesman, emphasizing the need for 
wider recognition in the business world of 
the salesmen’s importance, and the urgent 
neeessity of constructive efforts towards this 
end. 















































1, In 1946 the owners of Union Oil Company 
made a total net profit of $8,867,023. Most of 
us will admit that almost 9 million dollars is 
a lot of money. But what many of us fail to 
consider is that those profit dollars were di- 
vided among a lot of people. 
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4. in other words, while Union Oil Com- 
pany looks pretty big from the standpoint of 
all its oil wells, refineries, service stations, etc., 
the company is actually owned—and the prof- 
its shared—by ordinary Americans like you 
and your neighbor next door. 70% of these 
owners live in the West. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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2. For Union Oil Company is owned not by 
1 man or 2 but by 35,012 individual Ameri- 
cans—enough to fill a good-sized ball park. 
Divided among that many owners, the net 
profits actually averaged just $253.26 per 
common shareholder. 





5. there are 56 in Spokane, Washington; 
10 in Grants Pass, Oregon; 177 in Bakersfield, 
California, etc. 2,150 are Union Oilemployees. 
The average shareholder owns 133 shares— 
about $2,900 worth on today’s market. Some 
own less than this, some more; but the largest 
owns only about 1% of the total shares out- 
standing. 





3. Even this sum wasn’t all paid out in divi- 
dends. $4,200,753 was left in the business. So 
dividends paid out—money that actually went 
to the owners—averaged just $133.28 per 
shareholder, or $11.11 per month. Wages paid 
out, plus the cost of retirement and other ben- 
efit plans, averaged $3,522.70 per employee, 
or $293.56 per month. 











me 


6. So it is not the investments of a few mil-~ 
lionaires, but the combined savings of thou- 
sands of average citizens, that make Union 
Oil—and most American corporations—pos-. 
sible, and without some such method of pro- 
viding the necessary tools, American mass. 
production which is based on free competition: 
could never have been accomplished. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 


is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any sug- 


gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 


Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 
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BEAR MARKET OVER? 


In the light of current discussions as to 
whether or not the Bear market which had 
its inception last Spring is over, we have 
elected to provide our clients with a careful 
and thorough appraisal of all points involved 
in this timely’ and important subject. 


We do not believe that investors and 
traders need to wait until the market has 
risen some 20 points (as would be neces- 
sary on Dow’s theory) after an authentic 
test of last Fall’s lows before instituting a 
broad buying program for the NEW 
PRIMARY BULL MARKET. 


Greatest Opportunity 
Since 1942? 


On the contrary, only two bearish Cyclical key 
periods remain (and those are relatively near at 
hand) through which stock prices must go prior to 
a potent upswing, and if these time zones pass 
without joint violations of last Autumn’s low 
points, AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFIT- 
ABEE INVESTMENT WILL BE AT HAND 
THE EQUAL OF WHICH HAS NOT BEEN 
PRESENT SINCE 1942. 
That new readers may know when this 
time period for exhaustion of bearish 
psychosis is to be expected, and, further, 
what action te take NOW, we will send 
eur latest Bulletin releases (issues of 
March 25, 28, April 1, 4 and 8), together 
with eur Cycle Ferecasts for March and 
April, objectives on 287 stocks (10 pages), 
plus ous Fund Management’s “Study ef 
the Twelve Bear Markets Since 1899 and 
Their Implications”—all for only $2} 


As the demand for these studies has been 
great and the supply is nearly exhausted, 
may we suggest that you act promptly m 
obtaining this very timely material. 


Regular term subscription rates 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F 4-1, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 





DOW THEORY 


FORECASTS 


























MARKET OUTLOOK 


Dividends on Upgrade 
By HARRY D. COMER 





INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 





Divipenps, the wages of investment, 
are definitely on the upgrade. Total 
payments in 1946 were 10% higher 
than in 1945. Yet last year only about 
50% of aggregate net profits were 
handed out as dividends. Within rea- 
sonable time a return to pre-war ratio 
of 70% can be expected. 

Most of last year’s increases in divi- 
dend rates were on stocks representing 
consumption goods, where profits had 
soared. 

This year durable goods lines will be 
prime beneficiaries of liberalized divi- 
dend policies. 

These companies were slower in 
transition to peacetime products; how- 
ever, now that volume of mass-produc- 
tion is being stepped up, they will en- 
joy earnings warranting better treat- 
ment of shareholders. 

Among candidates for higher divi- 
dends are such important issues as: 
Anaconda Copper, American Radiator, 
Borg-Warner, Chrysler, Deere, General 
Motors, International Nickel, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, Mack Trucks, Pullman, 
St. Joseph Lead, Sherwin-Williams, 
Studebaker, Timken Roller Bearing, 
Underwood, Union Carbide & Carbon. 

Even at present dividend rates, 
yields on many stocks are attractive, 
unusually so in relation to bond yields. 
Many good stocks return from 4 to 
6%, in contrast to 244% on high- 
grade bonds. 


January February March April 


Stated another way, the bond mar- 
ket is “inflated,” the stock market not. 
Common stocks at present are about 
the least inflated element in our whole 
economy. 


% Rise Since Pre-war (Aug. 1939) 


| 535% 
Money in Circulation............. 280 
National Inceme................. 190 
Farm Commodity Prices.......... 175 
ee 130 
Residential Building Costs (6 rm. 

Romeo Be. Tonle) .....ssccccces. 117 
Wholesale Commedity Prices...... 95 
Weekly Wages of Factory Workers. 9% 
Railroad Stecks, Dow-Jones....... 84 
Utility Stecks, Dow-Jones......... “4 
402 Composite Stocks, Standard & 

_ SR Ee ae 35 
Industrial Stecks, Dew-Jones...... 31 

Stock pri on average are now 


just about midway between high and 
low of last six months. There is ample 
“cushion” underneath to absorb any 
tests of underlying base without es- 
tablishment of new lows. Likewise, to 
lift definitely out on topside would re- 
quire a sizable trading swing. 
Pending latter development, inves- 
tors will do well to pick up good stocks 
carrying liberal yields. At this writing 
Firestone Tire yields 7.144%. Loew's, 
6.5%, H. L. Green, 6.4%, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, 6.1%, Sears Roebuck, 5.6%. 





Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be. sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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{ INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Many Uncertainties Ahead 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE stock market has recently 
been disturbed by the huge rise 


@ in grain prices, brought about by 
reckless buying by our government 
f. and other governments to whom we 
@ gave the money. Hence, one wonders 
_ if wages will be forced still higher. 


Considering buyers’ resistance and 
the high overhead in industry, further 


increases in wages would do harm to 


our economy. 

Our new foreign policy launches us 
on uncharted seas. The long-term con- 
sequences are unpredictable. At pres- 
ent it is believed that Russia is in no 
shape for another war; many inform- 
ed people think an internal revolution 
would occur if the Soviet leaders tried 
to plunge their nation into war. How- 
ever, the place to begin the fight 
against Communism is here; if we czn- 
not lick it here, we cannot destroy it 
elsewhere. Our first step should be to 


outlaw Communism here, as this col- 


|, umn has urged for years. 


Some industries have been encoun- 
tering difficulties, such as the fur busi- 
ness, high-priced jewelry, radio broad- 
casting, woolens (other than worsteds) , 
liquor, movies, aviation. The supply 
of other items is rapidly increasing, 
such as hosiery and other textiles, 
tires. Many small shops and small 
manufacturing concerns are having 
trouble, and the business mortality is 
likely to be considerable. 


PRICES OUT OF BALANCE 


There is no doubt that an enormous 
accumulated demand exists, all over 
the world, for articles of all kinds: 
railroad equipment, housing, steam- 
ships, farm machinery, automobiles, 
household furnishings, etc. But, plainly, 
prices are out of balance. It is entirely 
possible that the reconstruction boom 
will be delayed until prices become 
more normal. 

Likewise, there is no doubt of the 
permanent depreciation in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. The national 
debt is so huge it is difficult to figure 
out how it can be paid off in orthodox 
manner. In time, perhaps when a de- 
Pression occurs, we will greatly in- 
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crease the price of gold, and use the 
“profit” to reduce the debt. This is the 
method used historically, throughout 
the ages. It is, of course, inflationary, 
and if done, would cause a rush from 
dollars into stocks. It is a subject for 
investors to keep in the back of their 
minds. 

I consider the oils, coppers, and 
utilities best for gradual accumulation. 

Dividend returns are attractive, and 
these stocks should not decline too 
badly in case of further unsettlement 
in the market. 

The motor industry has a good 
future, and purchases are warranted if 
the stocks approach their lows of last 
Fall. 


COPPERS IN STRONG POSITION 


Lists of oil and utility stocks were 
recently mentioned here. In the copper 
field, I prefer Anaconda, American 
Smelting and Refining, Kennecott, 
American Metal. 

These companies are all in strong 
financial condition. Anaconda and 
Kennecott, in particular, have increased 
their liquid assets tremendously in 
recent years. Copper stocks have done 
comparatively little in the market for 
years. As far as can be foreseeen, there 
will be a big demand for copper for 
quite some time. 


It is impossible to predict just when 
the next bull market will get under 
way; the market itself will give the 
answer. There are so many uncertain- 
ties ahead, I do not advise a fully in- 
vested position in stocks, unless one 
needs income. A prudent policy would 
be the maintenance of adequate re 
serves either in cash or government 


bonds. 


In answer to many inquiries about 
railroad stocks: it seems to me that the 
overhead has risen to such a high 
point that government ownership might 
ultimately be forced, in order to give 
the stockholders a fair value for their 
property. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates en request. 











“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Ninth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F 9. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 











THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


(Not an advisory service) 
teaches you how to eliminate 
| guesswork in j the proba- 
ble course price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
fiens in accordance with time- 
tested principles, 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plen of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Send me particulars of your Course of 


Instruction. 
Name 
Address ..cccccccccccccccscsccocess 




















The Edwards Analyst 


is a weekly Market 
Letter specializing in 
TIMING Stock Market 
Transactions. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE with ex- 
booklet “Fore- 
casting by Formula 
Clip Ad, send to Department E-8 
HARRY B. EDWARDS 


Land Title Building, Phila, 10, Penna, 
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THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 


225th Dividend 





March 17, 1947 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of $1.25 per share on the 
capital stock of $20 par 
value, payable April 1, 1947, 
to shareholders of record 
March 20, 1947. Checks will 











be mailed. 
Mitton D. REINHOLD 
Cashier 
seinen 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CuHuRCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 
There has been declared a dividend ef one 
and three-quarters per cent (134%) on the 
preferred stock of this Company outstanding, 
payable April ‘1, 1947, to the holders of 
record of said stock at the close of business 
March 24, 1947. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 
CHARLES J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C, Wick, Secretary 
March 13, 1947 


Burroughs 


183rd CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 
A dividend of fifteen cents ($.15) a share has 
been declared upon the stock of Buraovors 
Appinc MacHtngs Company, payable June 16, 
1947, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business May 2, 1947. 











Detroit, Michigan, Gro. W. Evans, 
March 19. 1947 Secretary | 
* * 


Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


a 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, payable April 30 
1947 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on April 15, 1947 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


FoRBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—aND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“BAN JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES" 


From the Dubuque Leader (AFL): 

The jurisdictional dispute, which 
catches the innocent employer and the 
helpless public in the middle while la- 
bor giants squabble over the spoils, is 
an indefensible labor practice. If the 
American Federation of Labor can’t 
control its dues-hungry internationals, 
President Green, government most cer- 
tainly should—and will! These con- 
trols may be too severe but, after all, 
we had first chance—and muffed it! 


“PRICES AND WAGES" 
CIO News 


From 
400,000) : 

Remember all the advice so freely 
given to labor a few months back, 
that it shouldn’t ask for increased 
wages but should just wait for prices 
to drop? 

We were told living costs were go- 
ing to hit the slides any minute. And 
when some food prices actually went 
down a teeny-weeny bit between mid- 
November and mid-January, the papers | 
all said, “See, what did we tell you? 
That’s just the beginning. Now won’t 
you be good?” 

But instead of this little break be- 
ing followed by a general decrease in 


(Circulation 


Don’t Hatcu Tuose Eccs!! 
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OR THERELL BE # 
NO CHICKEN PIE fas 


















Behind the Labor Scene 














living costs, the very opposite has hap 
pened. Prices have turned sharply y 
ward on nearly everything. .. . 

It should now be abundantly clear 
that the monopolists, once relieved of 
public controls, push up prices as high 
as the market will bear, regardless of 
whether or not wages are raised . ,, 

Clearly labor has no other alterns 
tive than to demand substantial wage 
increases, if working people are to 
maintain anything like a decent stand. 
ard of living, and if there is to be suf. 
ficient mass purchasing power to keep 
the wheels of production turning. 
















































































“BAIT?™ 


From the Toledo 
(CIO): 

Basically, the price increases which 
are again being forced upon the public 
are not only an indication of the ar 
rogance and contempt of the food 
monopolists, but may be, and possibly 
are, a bait to lure labor into mo 
forceful wage demands than have been 
made up to now. 


Union Journal 


“THE TEACHER STRIKE" 


From New York Teacher 
(CIO): 

The recent teacher strike in th 
country has raised the question of the 
right of the public employee to strike 
against the government and the pub- 
lic. The New York Times sees in it a 
“breakdown of government” . . . 

Yet, neither the public, nor the news 
papers, nor the politicians have done 
anything all these years to eliminate 
the intolerable conditions that leave 
the teachers no alternative but to 
strike. 

It is not the teachers who are re 
sponsible for the breakdown of gov 
ernment. The guilt rests with the pub- 
lic and all the politicians who ha 
permitted the schools to reach such 
a pass. The permanent exodus of 
350,000 teachers from the teaching 
profession left them indifferent. The 
uncovered classes, the demoralized, 
teachers all over the country, were dit 
regarded. The continual reduction i 
the number of young people entering 
the teaching field meant nothing to 
them. 


FORBESE 


News 
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1168 Blue-Chip Dividend Payers 








10 for Steady Growth 


ss Look at the Timely Information 
910 for Near-Term Rise y 


10 for Highest Yield 


O ACQUAINT YOU with the valuable 
oh esetie of the Investors Advisory Institute, 
we'd like to send you FREE our revealing study 
of 168 companies that have paid cash dividends 
without interruption for 20 to 100 years—through 
good times and bad. 


You'll find in this array of longest dividend- 
paying common stocks well-managed companies 
in agricultural equipment, automotive, building, 
beverages, chemicals, clothing, coal, electrical 
equipment, finance, food, insurance, machine tools, 
mining, office equipment, oils, railroads, retailing, 
restaurants, shipping, shoes, textiles, tobacco, utili- 
ties—the entire gamut of American industry. 


Many wise investors use this “Blue-Chip” divi- 
dend paying list for INCOME and STABILITY. 
All.of these stocks have paid dividends even when 
the economic weather got rough—many should be 
able to weather future business storms. 


But, because most investors want CAPITAL 
GAINS as well as INCOME, our staff has singled 
out 20 stocks with best growth and income pos- 
sibilities. 

It isn’t often that you can find steady dividend 
payers with good growth potentials; so send for 
this valuable study today. 


Just as the records of these consistent dividend- 
payers speak for themselves, so does the 14- 
Feature, 8-Page Weekly Service of the Investors 


This 14-Feature Service Brings 
You Every Week: 


1. The consensus of 60 leading experts on the 
near-term and long-term market outlook. 


2. A clear-cut analysis of the reasons behind 
their predictions. 


3. Our own market forecast, telling you in un- 
hedged language what to do and why. 


4. Present investment policy ... what percentage 
of your funds to keep in cash .. . in bonds 
. in stocks. 


5. Three model investment programs—for appre- 
ciation ... for income. . . for stability. 


6. The “Stock of the Week’—detailed analysis 
of our selection of the week’s best buy in com- 
mon stocks. 

7. The “Industry of the Week”—complete study 
of the most promising industries . . . with the 
outstanding stocks in each group clearly se- 
lected. 


8. “Portfolio of the Week” ... how experts 
would invest $3,000 . . . $5,000 . . . $10,000... 
$25,000 . . . $50,000. : 

9. Preview of Corporate Earnings ... from care- 
fully collated estimates. 

10. A Digest of current writings by market 
authorities. 

11. What traders are recommending to their 
clients. 


12. “Behind-the-Corporate-Scenes” .. . a summary 
of significant news affecting earnings. 


13. Investment and Business Barometers... vital 
facts needed for sound security management. 


14. Market trends at a glance . . . graph of price, 
volume and yield averages. 























Advisory Institute with which this study is offered. 














Free With Your Trial Subscription 


_ Whether or not you now subscribe to other serv- 
ices . .. whatever your personal experiences have 
been in the past ... you can’t afford to be without 
this Service . if you own or hope to own 
any securities! 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE 


120 


To introduce this “different” advisory service to 
more investors, we will send you our “14-Feature” 
Service for the next four weeks with special study 
“168 Blue-Chip Dividend Payers” for only $2. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, WN. YY. 
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| Investors Advisory Institute, Inc., Dept. FM-3, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. i 
Please send me next four issues of the Institute’s “14 Feature” Investors Service with special report, } 
i “168 Blue-Chip Dividend Payers”, for which I enclose $2. I 
i 
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THOUGHTS 


_.. on the Business of Life 


Confession is the key to happiness of 
the modern world. 
—Mscr. Futton J. SHEEN. 


There can be no freedom of the in- 
dividual, no democracy, without the 
capital system, the profit system, the 
private enterprise system. These are, 
in the end, inseparable. Those who 
would destroy freedom have only first 
to destroy the hope of gain, the profit 
of enterprise and risk-taking, the hope 
of accumulating capital, the hope to 
save something for one’s old age and 
for one’s children. For a community 
of men without property, and without 
the hope of getting it by honest ef- 
fort, is a community of slaves of a 
despotic State. 

—RussE.i C. LEFFINGWELL. 


He is wise who knows the sources 
of knowledge—who knows who has 
written and where it is to be found. 


—A. A. Hopce. 


The clean tongue, the clear head, 
and the bright eye are birthrights of 
each day. —Dr. Wittiam OSLER. 


You can’t escape the responsibility 
of tomorrow by evading it today. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Example has more followers than 
reason. We unconsciously imitate what 
pleases us, and approximate to the 
characters we most admire. A gen- 
erous habit of thought and action car- 
ries with it an incalculable influence. 

—Bovee. 


A man who casnot command his 
temper should not think of being a 
man of business. © —CHESTERFIELD. 


Unless for 1,900 years people have 
been combining in a vast conspiracy 
to talk claptrap and humbug, Christ 
can change and renew human nature, 
can solve the moral problems of exis- 
tence. And the moral problems, not 
the political or the economic ones, are 
the prior and basic problems of exis- 


tence. —James McCracken, D. D. 
42 


Wealth is not of necessity a curse, 
nor poverty a blessing. Wholesome 
and easy abundance is better than 
either extreme; better for our man- 
hood that we have enough for daily 
comfort; enough for culture, for hos- 
pitality, for Christian charity. More 
than this may or may not be a bless- 
ing. Certainly it can be a blessing 
only by being accepted as a trust. 

—R. D. Hircucocx. 


Every man’s task is his life preserv- 
er. —EMERSON. 


No peace was ever won from fate 
by subterfuge or agreement; no peace 
is ever in store for any of us, but that 
which we shall win by victory over 
shame or sin—victory over the sin that 
oppresses, as well as over that which 
corrupts. —RuskIN. 


All truly wise thoughts have been 
thought already thousands of times; 
but to make them truly ours, we must 
think them over again honestly, till 
they take root in our personal experi- 
ence. —GOETHE. 


Our object in traveling should be, 
not to gratify curiosity, and seek mere 
temporary amusement, but to learn, 
and to venerate, to improve the under- 
standing and the heart. —GRESLEY. 


No road is too long to the man who 
advances deliberately and without un- 
due haste; and no honors are too dis- 
tant for the man who prepares himself 
for them with patience. | —BRUYERE. 





A Text 


Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence; for out of it are the 
issues of life. 


—Proverss 4:23. 


Sent in by J. L. Hames, Wolfe 
City, Texas. What's your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders ef texts used. 
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never has, never will. It is an eco. 
nomic axiom as old as the hills that 
goods and services can be paid for 
only with goods and services; but 
. .. years ago this axiom vanished 
from everyone’s reckoning, and has 
never reappeared. No one has seemed 
in the least aware that everything 
which is paid for must be paid for 
out of production, for there is no 
other source of payment. 

—ALBERT Jay Nock. 


Prosperity tries the fortunate, ad. 
versity the great. 
—PLINY THE YOUNGER. 


Truth is not only violated by false- 
hood; it may be equally outraged by 
silence. —AMIEN, 


War will disappear, like the dino. 
saur, when changes in world condi- 
tions have destroyed its survival value. 

—Ropsert A. MILuixan. 


To manage men one ought to have 
a sharp mind in a velvet sheath. 
—GeEorcE ELior. 


Real political issues cannot be man- 
ufactured by the leaders of parties, 
and cannot be evaded by them. They 
declare themselves, and come out of 
the depths of that deep which we call 
public opinion. —GARFIELD. 


It is the close observation of little 
things which is the secret of success 
in business, in art, in science, and in 
every pursuit of life. Human knowl- 
edge is but an accumulation of small 
facts, made by successive generations 
of men—the little bits of knowledge 
and experience carefully treasured up 
and growing at length into a mighty 
pyramid. —S. SmILes. 


Do not wait for extraordinary cir- 
cumstances to do good; try to use or- 
dinary situations. —RICHTER. 


Those who are greedy of praise 
prove that they are poor in merit. 
—PLUTARCH. 


No errors of opinion can possibly 
be dangerous in a country where opin- 
ion is left free to grapple with them. 


—SImMMS. 
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In response to many requests from re 


689 “Thoughts” which have appeared 
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Money does not pay for anything, 
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have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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says LOUIS S. CATES | 
PRESIDENT, i 

PHELPS DODGE CORP. 
“FORBES Magazine of Business 
interprets, forecasts accurately and 
has a ‘Human Quality’ that appeals 


to me,”’ 
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Again in 1947 only Chevrolet brings you 


BIG-CAR QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST 











out-styles, out-values and out-saves 


all other cars in its price range 
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